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Elementary 


ART INSTRUCTION 


Manual for Fourth Year. 


(White's New Course in Art Instruction) wi'h suggestions for 


Teaching. 
Cloth. IP rated, - - 


50 cents. 


A new ‘manual of methods, intended prim- 
atily for use with White’s New Course but 
valuable also to any one interested in the 
subject. Treats Geometric, Decorative, and 
Pictorial: Drawing. 


Drawing in making usefularticles. Lessons 
in Color, illustrated by charts. Botanical 
Drawing; Historic Ornament; Design; 


Model and Object Drawing; Sketching from 
Nature, &c,, &c. © 

Blackboard sketching is illustrated by some 
of the best examples of process engraving 
ever produced. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


WHITE’S NEW COURSE’ IN ART INSTRUCTION. 


Comprising books for pupi's, manuals for teachers, models, 
colored paper, and all necessary material for the study of Color, 
Fo:m, and Drawing. The latest and best system of Drawing for 
schools pub ished. Latest introducti us include: Minneapolis, 
Minn,; Lynn, Mass.; Columbia, S. C.; Bethlehem, Pa. ; Long 
Islani City. N. Y., and others. 


Correspondence in relation to examination and introduction cordially invited, 
New Yor 
ncaa Boston American Book Company 


Cuicaco 
Cincinnati 


PortTLanp, Ore 


Practical application of} 


No LIBRARY IS COMPLETE 


Without the Standard 
Reference Books . 


These comprise 
THE NEW CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZSDIA, 


a compendium ‘of universal knowledge, thoroughly up to date, un- 

equaled by any other encyclopedia, either in America or abroad. 

€; In ten volumes. Cloth, $30,00; Sheep, $40.00 ; Half Morocco, 
5.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 
Edition of 1893 just issued. A complete pronouncing Gazetteer or 
Geographical Dictionary of the world, containing notices of over 
125,000 places, with recent and authentic information respecting the 
Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every 
portion of the globe. Invaluable to the student, teacher, banker, 
merchant, journalist, and lawyer. 

One volume, large 8vo. Sheep, $12,00; Half Russia, $15.00. 
Patent Index, 75*cents additional. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
iving memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages and countries, 
rom which may be gathered a knowledge of the lives of those who 
have made the world's history famous. 
One volume, large 8vo. Sheep, $12.00; Half Russia, $15.00 ; 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY, 
the standard Dictionary of the English language, and so accepted by 
the great body of literary men. 
rge 4to. Sheep, $10.00; Half Russia, $12.00; Patent Index, 
75 cents additional. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Spec’men pages of any of the above books sent free on application 
to the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








Trust What Experience Has Indorsed. 


Experience is often a severe teacher, but it is always a sound teacher, and truths once learned by experi- 
ence and indorsed by subsequent experience become of much greater value than any accepted theories. 


eTrust What Experience I AIORAOK 


Thus teachers and educators have been convinced 


We offer books which are at once attractive and 
gressive educators. 
teaching. 


cators has indorsed them. 


new school books. We call special attention to 
The Normal Course in Reading, 

By Miss Emma J. Topp and Supt, W. B. Powel. 
The Normal Course in Spelling, 

By Dr. Larkin DuNTON and C, Goovwin CLARKE. 
The Normal Course in Namber, 

By Pres Joun W. Cook and Miss N. Cropsey. 


Our Catalogue free to any address. Correspondence invited. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


do not satisfy the demands of present educational thought. 
Our books are all fresh, live, progressive, and embody the most advanced methods of 
Many teachers have found them admirably adapted to their needs. The experience of successful edu- 


We publish a full line of valuable books for high schools and colleges. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


; 


that many of the books in use in the common schools 


thoroughly representative of the best thought of pro- 


Consult our list before selecting 


The Normal Music Course, 
By Joun W. Turts and H. E. Hout, 


The Normal Course in English, 
By Pror. A. H. WELsn, Supt. J. M. GREENWooD, ~ 


The Normal Review System of Writing, 


By Pror. D. H. Far.ey and Pror, W. B, GUNNISON. 
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NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


Send 
Give diagram or measures 


possible to use in School Buildings. 
for catalogue. 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
30 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


SEE OUR SPECIAL CASH OFFER. 





No. 225, Four feet long, $20. 
No. 226, Four feet six ins. long, $23. 
No. 227, Five feet long, $26. 


Same without Curtain Top, $12.50, 
$13.25, $14. 


American Desk & Seating Co., 
#70 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO, ILI. 


saaegt L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to 


ScigNcE Dept., NAT’. 
ScHOOL FuR'G Co., 


Estab. 1871.) 
(79 & 181 Lake St. 
CHICAGO. 
Makers of 
ame PHYSICAL and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS, 


New Projection Lan- 
terns, etc. 


Catalogues free 
to teachers. 


Mention this paper. 








by 
LONDON. 
ag Est. 1824. 


Largest and Oldest Pen a In the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


PERRY Tv 


810 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


[BARNES INK; 


Sole Agents, 





CHANDLER & BARBER, 


Pure and Simple, is 
undoubtedly Swedish- 


S loy d Modified to our needs 


it is a most practical method of 


EDUCATIONAL MANUAL TRAINING IN WOOD. 


| Fudd information furnished, upon application, as to expense, &c. 
BENCHES, TOOLS, MODELS, DRAWING HAND-BOOKS. 


Suppwes ano act Necessary Equipmenr. 
We have supplied many Public and Private Schools of this Country and England. 


15 and 17 Eliot Street, BOSTON. 








CHUR 
SUNDAY SC CHOOL WORK. 
EGES . 
so 


49 NASSAUS! 
NEW YORK. COLL 


= 





MaGic LANTERNS STEREOPTICONS., 


VIEWS cv 


OPTICIAN PUBLIC. EXHIBITIONS 





STUDY .-.- 


and no play makes, ctc., you know the 
rest. 


Imperial 


make life seem brighter. 


AMES & FROST COMPANY CHICAGO 


S EDISON PHONOGRAPH 
FREE. 


Latest and absolutely perfect machine, and an 
assured income of from $500 to per year. 
Teachers and Supts., ladies or geutiemen,—wan 
ted to represent us locally everywhere. For par- 
ticulars address with stamped envelope, 
Educational Phonographic Association, 

44 LAFAYETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAGIC LANTERN! 


fm the world., ; 
DON '00., 1008 Welnes Su, Phila.’ Pa, 











‘ BUCKEYE Bett FOUNDRY, 


Panes sreicetiraseiee BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name th 

Musical, f nd 

factory Bells for schools, Churches, e 

WEST Rot, hor. “Ws2E" 
Description and prices on applicatior 





will give you the desired recreation and | 


Catalogue telling all about high grade “Imperials” free 


"real "0 
— Nations 


OF THE 


« World. 


This book is now ready for de- 
It is finely illustrated with 
22 latest portraits of reigning sov- 


livery. 
ereigns. Every teacher who teaches 
History or Geography ought not to 
‘do without this book. 
orders were received before publica- 
tion. You need this book. 
50c.; fo teachers, 40C. ; 


Over 1200 


Price, 
postage, 5c. 


E.L. KELLoae & Co., 


61 E. oth Street, New York. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 











FURNISHED BY 


Everything forthe Schools reckian title & tu 


56 READE STREET NW. Y. 








KINDERGARTEN 


East 14th STREET, 
New York. 


AND SCHOOL | soumamentionn «co. 
SUPPLIES. | 





“Lehigh” Blackboard, Cloth s=»» ror sams. Dustless Crayons 


“Indian Head” Slate, 


Dustless Erasers, 


‘*Penn’s” Ink 


Globes, Maps, Charts, Blackboards of all kinds, Etc., Etc. "Send for Catalogues. 


76 Fifth Ave., new york. ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO0., 2:5 Wabash Av., CHICAGO 





STERBROOK'S 


No 333. 


Standard School Numbers. 


333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


STESESN «2 EP ESR Sq. 3 ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St, NY. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEAGHERS CO-OPERATIVE AOSUCIRTION “cwcaco. 


Established in 1884 Positions filled, 2300 See«s Teachers who 
, are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 

Kerr & HUuyssoon | Stirs scence reritivation Jr butte 
3161 Positions Filled, Aggregate Salaries, $2 053,600. 

Union School Bureau {Union Teachers Agency || 2 W. 14th Street, New York 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 7o Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 37: Main St., 
Hartford, Ct: 120 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1324 First St., Portland . Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Address C, B. RUGGLES 2 cCo., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room C! 237 Vine St. * 
increased salary. cI iCINNATI, OHIO. 








Teachers seeking itions and 









Editor 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORE. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
oteets carefully recommended to parents, Selling 








THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send For Agency Manua' 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ng of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
tso Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Voerx Crrv 





Oldest and best known in U, S. 


WANTED TEACHERS 


ae For public schoo's, private commer. 

=s vi cial schools in the West, East, a. Rorth and 

South. Male and Female. Also for special 

studies, music, drawing, manus! training, ete. 

Address THE AMERICAN Milwaukee, 
Wi 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICAGO —— * Teachers’* Agency 


Established 1855. 


Assists teachers with good records in obtaining positions, We bave secured over one hundred positions during 3 East 14TH Srreet, N. ¥ 
, . . 


the past A in oe state of New Y ork alone, and sixty five positions in different states for juates of 
New Yor rm for first-class teachers to begin atonce. Now Is THE To REG 


Good 
woes tarts for agemenns Dye, Harlan P. French, Manager. 24 State St , Albany, N.Y ot c lnaper salaries, or change of location, ‘address 
ive Association, 70 Dearborn St.. 


cauis tor ers’ Co-operati 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency t2:a2.itinr thetonus of Chicago, Onviuur Banwnn, Afenagrr. 


August and September by telegraph as well as by correspondence. These vacancies must be filled quickly. 
Teachers with good preparation or good records are now in demand. Addfess A)l fair business is of mutual bene, Wher 


ou buy a beek. or article ef dress the selier 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. rerhes @ ean preat. You set material for oul. 


t f mind or shelter of budy, Therefore see if 
READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communica- aur civeuinaes conus, tonal wou, Mention 


ting with advertisers. this paper and so benefit us. 
TELEG R. APH particulars of the teacher you want if you have not time to write. 
Teachers in all departments ready. Promptness guaranteed. 
NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, J, §. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


© A Journal of the Important Events, Discoveries 
Etc., for the School-Room. 


OUR TIMES. 


Published Monthly at 30 cents a year. 


























Last week we sent to every sub- 
scriber of THE JOURNAL a Copy O° 
Our Times. The day he received 
a copy, a Supt. of Schools of Pa. col- 
lected a club of 40 names. Others 
have written that we would hear 
from them. We have printed an 
edition of 86.000 copies of the 
Oct. issue; and can supply those 
who wish to get up clubs with ex- 
tra copies if desired. But we hope 
to hear from every subscriber to 
THE JOURNAL. 


Our Times is a bright school paper and gives a clear 
idea of what is going on in the world from month to month. 
It is better than any newspaper for the teacher, because 
affairs of small consequence are given but little room. It 
will be of immense service in rendering the pupils wide- 
awake and aware of what is going on in the world around 
them. To the teacher it gives a comprehensive, connected 
review of the Current Events of the past month with numer- 
ous suggestions as to teaching them. 


CLUB RATES. 


Published 10 months a year, from Sept. to June. 8 pp., size of THE 
INSTITUTE. Price, 30 cents ayear., Subscriptions received for the 
complete year only, With Tue Teacners’ InstiruTe for $1.25. With 
THE SCHOOL JouRNAL for $2.75. 

Hundreds of schools subscribe for this paper in clubs, from two to 
103 copies each, The club-rate is very low—only 25 centsa year. Yor 
a club of 12 subscribers at club rate we give, as a premium, THE INsTI- 
TUTE for a year; for a club of 25, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


E. L. KELLOGG é& CO., 61 East 9TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


GRAHAI1’S System of SHORT- 
HAND is taught in 
l In New be SE Rig ening Bee Al Trenton, Lynn, 
Lowell, W . N. ¥.—For cireu- 
lars, ‘oddress, A. 1S. GRAHAM. 744 a Broedway, New York. 
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What Is Vitalized Phosphites ? 


, It is the production (of a distinguished physician and-chemist) from the ox-brain and wheat germ. An essential food to al; 
: who work either mentally or bodily, It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaining hfe and energy. It restores those 
* “who have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, prevents debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 


For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brain workers. De- 
scriptive pamphlet free. Prepared by THE F. CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 25th St., New York. 
Be sure the label has this signaturejay~ 


Druggists or by mail, $1. 


RGty 





GLOBES 
MAPS 
BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 


All kinds of 
School Supplies. 
Potter & Putnam 

= 44E. rth St., 
New York. 


R= FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de- 
partments. First-class teachers wanted. N.Y 
EpucaTIONaL BUREAD, 61 East Ninth St., N. Y 


Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


bE} Ithas more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 

is far more eco- 


. ,» and 
pomical, costing less than one cent a cu 
It is del cious, nourishing, and BASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by G everywh 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, GO4E.F., 335i, GOIE.F., 


170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
Now Exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
Manufactures Building, Department H, Group 89. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
Betete 


Scientific Apparatus 
at Special Prices. 

















a 
Owing to the fact of having an. unusually large 
stock, we have decided to offer (temporarily) 
special inducements to colleges and schools, in the ¢ 
way of low cash prices for Physical, Electrical, 
Chemical, Microscopical, Mathematical, Projection 
and general Scientific Apparatus. 

Intending buyers will kindly communicate $ 
with us at once, sending lists of requirements, so 
that we can submit special estimates. $ 

This offer will be withdrawn so soon as the 
desired reduction in stock is accomplished. 

Abridged catalogue No. 219 mailed free. 

@ 
$ 
’ 
é 


QUEEN & CO., (incorporated) 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Five Awards granted us at the World's Fair. 





A AAA hahaha Rae RAR RaDD DES 


ryant & Stratton Business College, Chicago. 


BUSINESS COURSE, ENGLISH COURSE, SHORTH ND, TYPEWRITING. 
Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue FREE. Address, 7 Wasntvorox St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARCEST BUSINESS COLLECE IN THE WORLD! 


Can Visit the World’s Fair Grounds Saturdays without interfering with studies. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence» for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 


‘|from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘1 value it as an excel- 
lent preventative of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water, and 
sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 





‘* Reading maketh a ready man, 
Writing maketh an exact man.”’ 


Over Two Thecssel 
CALIGRAPHS 


Now in Use in our Schools, 
Making beaketee — Pom, bp = inegeiing, punc 
USE THE CALIGRAPH 

and increase your exactitude many fo 
Manufactured by 
*HE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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= HE teacher is aiming at success, of course. 
#/ But he should know what he means by 
success. Then again there is a success 
for the teacher ana a success for the 
pupil. Do you stop to think that the 
teacher must aim at a success first in 
To have made the school-room still, is not 





himself ? 
a success unless some moral growth comes from it, 
Day by day the gardener inspects the plant ; he has an 
ideal of the shape and color it should appear; when 
they appear according to his ideal he knows he has 


been successful. He has worked out an idea he has and 
is waiting the results; so it is with the teacher. 

> 

The beautiful days of October are here; it often 

seems as if there were never such days before ; each 
passes along as a miracle. The teacher looks out of the 
window and sees the bright sunlight rest on the red and 
yellow maple leaves ; he turns his eyes upon the group 
before him, and cannot but wish the outer peace and 
beauty were symbolical of the moral state that exists 
within. If he is a true teacher he will study to make 
this so. It can be done. It is possible so to direct 
the energies of childhood and youth that every mo- 
ment in the school is one almost of enchantment. The 
happiest moments of life are not those spent in laziness 
but in activity. 

> 


Every public school in this country should be opened 
by singing, 
“‘ Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 

Praise Him all creatures here below, 

Praise Him above ye heavenly host, 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ 
So shouldevery teachers’ instituteand convention. And 
if the teachers would discuss this at the meetings this 
winter and agree to do it a mighty step in advance 
would be taken. It would ally the school with the 
church ; they are natural allies. Nor is there any one 
to object. Letevery teacher begin his day’s work with 
these noble lines ; they will ring on like the sound of 
bells in the minds of his pupils when he has turned to 
dust. 

o 
Without going to the extreme affected by those pur- 

ists who would correct our best English authors for the 
use of the wholesome and effective phrases “ in our 
midst” and “in this connection,” everyone interested 
in language’ teaching must feel that teachers should 
purify their own speech of such erroneous expressions 
as are quoted on another page of this journal as cur- 


rent (!) among the less earnest class of teachers. No 
one ha& a right to undertake the training of children 
who is not willing to make himself the best example in 
everything that nature has endowed him to become. 


> 


Children must be taught to obey. Any parent who 
fails in this fails almost wholly. This does not mean 
obedience from fear, it means obedience because the 
parent or teacher is in the place of authority; it is a 
recognition of authority. The parent should take the 
place of authority, and keep it, and do this in a right 
way, and with a right spirit. A person is elected as 
chairman of a meeting; it is his duty to see that the 
rules are obeyed, simply because he is there for that 
purpose. This gives the spirit that should actuate him. 

The parent should let his child understand that he 
requires obedience, not because he is stronger, but be- 
cause he is in the place of authority—-that when he was 
a child he obeyed his parents. There should be an at- 
tempt toslow- him that they, too, are obedient to those 
over them. 

All this is applicable in a school. The teacher must 
have obedience, simply because he is the teacher, or the 
proper one to be abeyed. A diminutive man had a six- 
footer asa pupil ;.it was the rule that all should incline 
the head slightly as they went out at the close of school 
and say “ good-night ;” this the six-footer refused to 
do. He was called back, and after the rest had gone 
was told, “ You are my guest here, and when you go 
away it is right I should have a salute. When you 
meet me on the street you can then refuse if you don't 
want to bow to me. _ As far as I personally am con- 
cerned, I don’t care whether you bow or not.” No 
mistake is greater than to have a child grow up disre- 
garding authority. Children who acquire the habit of 
unquestioning obedience tosuperiors, more readily con- 
form in adult life to that higher law which governs hap- 
piness and well being. If the lesson of obedience has 
not been learned in childhood, the struggle in later 
years will be long and bitter. 

A teacher had a pupil who refused to rise and read a 
composition. The teacher explained that it was her duty 
tohave matters doneas she directed, appealed to other 
pupils as to the reasonableness of the direction, and 
asked, “1s there any one else here who would refuse?” 
She addressed the pupil, “Then you are the only one 
who chooses to be disobedient ; think of your position ; 
it will not be a good report that will go toall the homes 
in the town about you.” She then told an anecdote of 
a child who grew up disobedient, and who blamed her 
parents when she was a woman. Appealing to the pupil 
she said, “I ask you, do you love for a companion one 
who does as she pleases?"’ The pupil yielded. 


Let the effort be to teach the pupil to give way, and 
do disagreeable things because it is right to yield to 
authority. 
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The Constant Purpose. 


One purpose has animated THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and 
that has been, and is, to advance the teacher’s compre- 
hension of his work and his skill in doing it. The ed- 
itor had been one of the faculty in the Albany state nor- 
mal school in the second five years of its existence, and 
had perceived that education, rea/ education, demanded 
the best men, the best women ; that the teacher must 
be a student of humanity ; that he must be trained for 
his work. 

While conducting the training department of that 
school he was called on to aid in editing the Mew York 
Teacher (editor Valentine having removed to Williams- 
burg). His idea that the Zeacher might be made the 
means of diffusing what was termed “ normal methods” 
in those days attracted attention ; and the committee 
appointed by the association invited him to edit the 
paper at a salary of $1,000 a year—no salary had been 
paid up to this time. He deemed it best to decline the 
offer, mainly because the state, generally, was restive 
under the introduction of the “normal methods” by 
the graduates of the normal school. : 

In 1874 THe ScHooL JOURNAL came into his hands, 
and he was free to carry out the purpose of attempting 
to advance education by means of the printed page. In 
a paragraph in the issue for October 3 the question was 
asked whether the objects achieved by the schools (of 
New York) were worth the sums spent. In other words, 
was there an adequate return? It was further said 
“the fault lay in the insufficiency of the teacher for the 
high task of properly educating childhood.” It met with 
disapproval. Henry Kiddle then city superintendent of 
schools remarked : “I see what you are aiming at, but 
I advise you not to try it ; you want to improve the 
teachers ; they don’t want to be improved ; they won’t 
take your paper if you say they can be improved. True, 
the key to the whole situation is the skill of the teach- 
ers, but teachers are averse to advancement ; I know 
this from a long experience.” 

But the editor felt the only mission of a teachers’ 
paper was to advance the teachers to higher degrees of 
excellence in teaching, and gave his whole mind to the 
effort how to accomplish this through THE JourNAL. He 
found Supt. Kiddle was right; the teachers did not 
want to be improved ; but the purpose was kept stead- 
ily in view. After atime the same penetration that had 
insisted on founding normal schools, though the teach- 
ers did not call for them, began to urge teachers to take 
THE JOURNAL ; superintendents and principals in various 
quarters appreciated the underlying purpose, and feel- 
ing that their schools would be taught better if their 
teachers read it, promoted its circulation. 

The one purpose of pointing out principles and sug- 
gesting methods was kept up, week in and week out, 
year after year. The purpose was often crudely stated, 
but no one could read THe JouRNAL and not see that 
the editor was in earnest ; they could but feel he meant 
there should be better days for the children in the 
school-room, if it lay in his power; and that the work 
should be carried forward scientifically, based on phi- 
losophy and not as a routine followed without reason. 

The readers were called on to possess books that 
treated of education, to study them with care, and to 
apply the principles laid down in their daily work. It 
is to be noted that at the date given, 1874, there was an 
exceedingly small number of books published bearing on 
education. Yet there was scarcely a number of THE 
Journat that did not urge the readers to purchase 
books. After the lapse of a few years the reiteration of 
the earnest plea that the subject of education should be 
studied began to bear fruit. A demand for educational 
books began to be felt, and various publishers prepared 
to supply it. Mr. Charles Dillingham puts it: “ You 
plowed and manured the soil, others are sowing and 
reaping.” 

There were many articles in THE JOURNAL declaring 
that the teacher should know the mind of the child ; this 
was stated and restated in various forms. At last works 
on psychology began to abound ; it would seem that 
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the American people had betaken themselves to this 
study instead of romance. And more works on this 
subject are still under way. THe !ournat had for its 
sole purpose the advancement of education. To make 
room for stating this doctrine, it shut out long dis- 
courses from the pens of able college presidents and 
professors. The need of the hour was advancement ; 
there were schools enough and teachers enough, but 
they were not of the right kind. 

In those early days a conversation was had with the 
veteran Prof. Taylor Lewis, of Union college, and he 
put his thought into an address before the State associ- 
ation in which he said, “ There is something wrong in 
our school system.” “That can be righted by putting 
more skilful men and women into the schools,” was the 
belief of THE JouRNAL. 

Nearly twenty years have elapsed and the question is, 
“Was there good judgment in the advice given?” Look 
around and see. What a tide of advancement has set 
in! How much interest has been aroused in the teach- 
ers to study education! What an elevation in public 
sentiment has taken place ! 

The purpose of THE JOURNAL is the same now as 
then. It aims to set upa right ideal of education ; to 
induce the teacher to possess a clear comprehension of 
the way in which the great Creator would have the 
mind developed ; tolabor along with the Creator ; to 
consecrate himself to the highest purposes ; to aim at 
enlarging the life and scope of thought of the pupil. In 
striving to attain this purpose all who feel they can aid 
are asked to extend the helping hand; it returns cordial 
thanks to friends in all quarters for counsel and sug- 
gestions. 

¥ 


Morals. 


(From the Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation.) 


Section 15, chapter 44, of the Public Statutes, pro- 
vides for instruction in morals. Under this provision 
it is plainly the duty of every school-teacher to turn 
the attention of his pupils to the moral quality of their 
acts, and to lead them into a clear understanding and 
constant practice of every virtue. Therelations which 
children hold to their companions and to their teachers 
make school life a most favorable opportunity for moral 
instruction. All the virtues enumerated in the statute 
may be cultivated in connection with the daily exercises 
of the schools. 

Piety is a filial reverence for parents and benefactors 
and country. The teacher should hold the relation of 
parent to the children committed to his care, and en- 
deavor to introduce into the schoolas much of the home 
spirit as possible. If he makes a good home of his 
school, and exercises toward the children the love of a 
wise parent, he will furnish a constant occasion for the 
cultivation of that filial regard for friends and bene- 
factors which the statute calls piety. 

Justice is a state of the mind in which one is inclined 
to render to others that which is due. The principles 
of justice may be impressed upon the minds of the 
children by training them in ail the relations they hold 
to one another and to their teachers to render that 
which is due, and to refrain from injurying others in 
their person or in anything which they lawfully pos- 
sess. They must not be allowed to disregard nat- 
ural rights. They must be made conscious that 
obedience to the regulations of the school is due, and 
that justice is violated whenever they fail to con- 
tribute as much as possible by their good conduct to 
their own success and to the success of their school- 
mates. 

In this training the teacher must remember that 
children have rights also that he is bound to respect. 
Justice demands protection for them against all forms 
of injury. It should not be forgotten in directing the 
young, that they have little power of self-control. The 
youthful spirit is naturally opposed to restraint. The 
quiet of the school-room is unnatural. There is no 
principle active in the minds of the children that 1s 
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able to hold them to systematic study. Temptations are 
strong, while the power of resistance is weak. The 
good results of obedience cannot be used as motives 
until one is able to reason from experience. The 
young are likely to act from impulse rather than from 
a thoughtful consideration of consequences. All these 
things the teacher must know, that he may not de- 
mand more than is due. It is a serious thing to require 
more of young pupils than they can perform, and then 
charge the failure to a voluntary disobedience. They 
are easily disheartened by a loss of reputation. A re- 
ward for good conduct is a better means of moral 
training than a punishment for bad conduct. The best 
way to crowd tad thoughts out of a youthful mind is to 
crowd in good ones. Teachers should have a good 
knowledge of the human nature of their pupils, and be 
as ready to perform just acts towards their pupils as 
they are to demand them. Under such influences the 
young will have the principles of justice impressed upon 
their minds in an intelligent and efficient manner. 

Truth is the agreement of one’s thoughts with their 
objects. The objects of moral truth are the moral 
qualities of human conduct. The principles of truth 
are impressed on the mind when it is made to feel the 
obligation it is under to discover the truth as far as 
possible, to express the truth accurately to other minds, 
and to act in accordance with its conscious obligations. 

The children are in the pursuit of truth in all their 
studies. If they are taught by the method that requires 
them to obtain their knowledge by a careful study of 
the objects of knowledge, the true occasions will be 
presented for that agreement between the two which is 
called truth. Such study, with the success that natur- 
ally results from it, creates a love for the truth anda 
dissatisfaction with all that is false. A love of physical 
truth, and skill in finding it, will lead to the love of 
mora! truth, and to a preparation for its successful 
suit. 

In connection with those exercises that have for their 
object the discovery of the truth, abundant opportunity 
should be given for its expression. Opportunities will 
be found in the daily recitations, and whenever the 
pupils are required to give an account of their conduct. 
The children should be trained to tell the exact truth 
when they illustrate and define their topics of study. 
In this way they will form the habit of telling the truth 
when they define their own state of mind, and when 
they give an account of their conduct. Later in the 
course attention may be directed to the beauty of truth, 
and to the relations it holds to the existence of society 
and to the affairs of private life. 

Itis of the highest importance that the teacher be 
himself a truthful person. By his example he will then 
illustrate the doctrine he teaches. The value he places 
upon the truth will determine its value in the minds of 
his pupils, and his méthod of illustrating his ideas of its 
character will soon become their method. 

The love of truth is a cardinal virtue. Taken in its 
full sense, it includes all the virtues which the human 
mind is adapted to possess. 

Patriotism is the love of one’s country. An intelli- 
gent patriotism is a product of education, and not of 
the instinct. As it is essential to the establishment and. 
to the continued existence of the state, it should be 
cultivated in the schools. The young should know as 

much as possible of the good country in which they 
live, of its institutions, its civil polity, and its history. 
They should be made familiar with the history of the 
heroic deeds of the founders of our free government 
and of those who have preserved it through all its sub- 
sequent perils. Such knowledge will awaken in their 
minds that love of country which, in the estimation of 
a Roman citizen, was one of the noblest virtues. 

Humanity and universal benevolence constitute kind- 
ness and sympathy for the whole human rrce. These 
dispositions are the products of that education which 
sets the mind free from prejudice and selfishness, and 
directs its attention to the relief of want and suffering 
wherever they may be found, -Pestalozzi was accus- 
tomed to invite the boys in his school to go with him 
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to visit the poor children of the neighborhood, and to 
relieve, by their own efforts, the suffering they found. 
At school the pupils who were so fortunate as to be 
able to bring with them some dinner, were encouraged 
to share it with those who had none. The boys experi- 
enc:d great pleasure in the performance of these kind 
acts, and the pleasure enjoyed led to a-repetition of 
them, until a humane and benevolent disposition was 
established. Children may be trained, from their earli- 
est years of intelligent activity, to have a regard for 
the happiness and well-being of those with whom they 
associate. This regard after a time will be likely to 
become universal, and include the whole human race, 
Sobriety, as used in the statute, probably has refer- 
to the calm, thoughtful state of mind which is most 
favorable for wise judgment ard judicious action. Jn- 
dustry is habitual diligence in any physical or intellect- 
ual employment, and is directly promoted by sobriety. 


* Frugality is a wise and economic use of what a sober in- 


dustry has produced. If the pupils are made conscious 
that youth is a probation for manhood, that their place 
in life will be fixed by the use they make of early oppor- 
tunities, they will be likely to exercise a thoughtful 
earnestness in all their school work, and form the habit 
of putting to the best use all their acquisitions, Chil- 
dren are made interested in those occupations that pro- 
cure for them pleasing products. By careful teaching 
they may be trained into the habit of saving and wisely 
using those things they have produced. 

Chastity, moderation, and temperance refer to that self- 
control which it is the true province of a generous edu- 
cation to produce. Self-government is the great end 
that school government should ever aim to secure. 

The first acts of the child are instinctive. They do 
not imply either deliberation or the power of independ- 
Later the young mind is moved by motives 
found in the appetites, or in the desires that arise from 
the wants of the body. Such mental movements imply 
acts of the will, but no true deliberation. In more ma- 
ture life the motives that oceasion activity may have 
their origin in the mind itself. Such motives arise from 
the wants of the spiritual nature, and imply both delib- 
eration and a free choice. While the child is subject to 
the mechanical and animal principle of action, he should 
be under the control of those who understand his nature 
and are interested in its proper development. As soon 
as he finds the source of control within himself, he is 
ffee. He is then able to deliberate and to choose the 
best ends. The rational principle is the highest, and is 
the ruling principle in the minds of those who have been 
properly controlled during the passive periods of life. 

From the first, great care should be exercised over 
the child’s physical constitution. A sound body is a 
most important condition of sound morals. Disease 
may be the occasion of all forms of intemperance. A 
natural appetite demands simply a proper amount of 
nutritious food. While the body is free from fever 
there is no call for stimulants or narcotics. If the fever 
exists, the demand is often so constant and imperative 
that neither a knowledge of the effects of intemper- 
ance nor the threatened penalties of law have any con- 
trolling influence. An unhealthy physical constitution 
is often an inheritance. It more frequently originates 
in the unnatural treatment of the young. 

The importance of good physical health cannot be 
over-estimated. The highest usefulness and happiness 
and personal success are impossible without it. The 
well-being of individuals and of the state requires that 
parents and teachers should direct their earnest atten- 
tion to that instruction which has for its object the 
formation and practice of good physical habits. Let 
the instruction be given at home and at school. Let it 
be accompanied with an effort to impress on the minds 
of the children the moral obligation they are under to 
take good care of their physical bodies. If this is skil- 
fully and faithfully done, we have geod reason to expect 
that chastity, moderation, and temperance will prevail, 
and the cultivation of the virtues will lay the founda- 
tion for the attainment of all those ends for which the 
public schools of the commonwealth were established. 





School Management. VII. 


As TO WHISPERING. 


One of the formal regulations of the old-time school 
that has descended to us as the first of the pedagogic 
commandments, is “Thou shalt not whisper.” Many a 
young teacher has determined that no matter what else 
he did he would prevent whispering ; to attain this he 
devoted his entire energies. He devised ways and 
means that would have given him the reputation of an 
Edison if they had been turned into some productive 
channel. 

When a fashion has set in it is hard to fight against 
it. At a teachers’ institute held in New York state 
forty years ago, there was a long discussion on the sub- 
ject ; it was accepted as a fixed custom in the schools. 
At an institute held last year in the same state a young 
teacher asked, “ Would you allow whispering?” and the 
conductor dismissed it by simply saying, “ Would [ 
allow sneezing, coughing, winking, smiling, turning of 
the body, looking at the clock, etc. Whispering is an 
inconvenience ; it is not a mortal sin.” 

This incident occurred about fifty years ago: 

A young man was seen to whisper; he was seeking 
information about a lesson. He was called up and the 
teacher asked: “Don’t you know it is wrong to whisper 
in-school ?” 

“No, sir, I don’t think it is wrong; I was asking 
where the lesson was.” A wrangle of words en- 
sued; the teacher became enraged and struck the 
pupil a blow on the head; then a physical wrangle 
followed, and blood flowed on both sides. The re- 
sult was that school was broken up for that winter. 
That question is not now asked of pupils; it is con- 
ceded it is not morally wrong. A rule may be made 
against whispering, the teacher may insist on its en- 
forcement; he has the right to make rules; he has* 
the right to enforce them ; but whether the rule is 
morally right is another matter. 

Few of the advanced kind of schools are run by such 
arule. In high and nofmal schools there is little said 
about whispering. If a pupil is noticed as a trouble- 
some whisperer he is dealt with as one who laughs too 
much, loafs too much, etc. The idea is self-control. 
It is far better for a pupil to repress whispering from 
his own discernment of its waste of time, interference 
with others, etc., than by obedience to a rule from fear 
of pain. . 

The principal of a Newark academy, a most accom- 
plished teacher, remarked on the subject: “ We attempt 
to have them regulate their own conduct in school ; 
they are at liberty to speak to each other; they can 
rise and go to other seats ; in fact, they have great lib- 
erty ; if it is abused it attracts attention.” Whispering 
in school has descended in the scale of crimes very per- 
ceptibly. Courteousness was once never alluded to; it 
has become one of the great virtues. The pupils are 
taught courteousness and self-control in the best 
schools with as much assiduity as they are reading and 
arithmetic. 

Self-control covers whispering. “John, you have lost 
control of yourself this morning,” said a principal of a 
New York school to a boy whose head was turning like 
a weathercock in a wind. The pupil looked down and 
sobered. Following the class into the class-room the 
pupils knew that the bench would be inconveniently full 
—just one boy too many; whileall stood, this same John 
said, “ Shall I not bring a chair, sir?” It was brought, 
and all sat carefully down ; it was a better lesson they 
were having then than would come from the text- 
book afterward. No book tells how to solve the prob- 
lem how to seat 21 boys on a bench, without their quar- 
reling, when there is only rocm for 20. 

The “ whispering question” is part of the larger ques- 
tion, * How shall the pupils carry forward the machin- 
ery of the school so that work may be accomplished and 
they taught lessons in courteousness, self-control, and 
character building?” This is the question the teacher 
must ask himself day by day. It is not, “ Have I con- 
trol of the pupils?” but, “ Have they control of them- 
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selves?” Yes, the question before the teacher is a mo- 
mentous one. Are they gaining lessons in self-control 
and self-management? Does all tend to self-develop- 
ment. Gain the larger and you gain the smaller. 

It is a good question, “ Is there much whispering in 
my school ?” The amount of whispering tells the teacher 
several things—that he does not rightly employ them, 
that they have not enough work, for example. It is “a 
pointer.” A good school is carried on with little noise 
and confusion; each “minds his own business,” to use 
an old New England maxim. But if there is much 
whispering the fault is the teacher's, not the pupil’s. 
When the mechanic hears a wheel squeaking he runs with 
his oil can. So it is in the school-room; the idle must do 
something; if he can find nothing else to do he will whis- 
per. When John whispers set him something todo. If 
the school is much given to whispering it 1s a sign that 
the pupils are not supplied with work. 


¥ 


Practical Questions, 


A society of teachers recently devoted a meeting to 
the discussion of the following questions, and deemed 
the time more than profitably spent. 

1. How may young pupils be taught to add and sub- 
tract readily and accurately ? 

2. If the habit of counting has beén acquired, what 
can you suggest as a cure? 

3. What methods can you recommend for teaching 
the multiplication and division tables ? 

4. At what stage in the study of arithmetic would you 
begin the teaching of decimals ? 

5. Do you think it wise to teach the pupil the reason 
for every process which he must use? 

6. Please state how you teach cancellation, and illus- 
trate. 

. In teaching division of fractions, which method do 
you prefer? 

8. In the lower grades, what proportion of the time 
given to arithmetic do you think it best to spend in 
drill or abstract work, for the sake of rapidity and ac- 
curacy? 

9. How early should the greater part of the work be 
of such a kind as to call for the exercise of the reason 
and the judgment ? 

¥ 


Accuracy, 


With most people inaccuracy is the rule, accuracy the 
exception, in matters of observation and the conclu- 
sions derived tierefrom. Accuracy to a large extent 
depends. upon the mental constitution. One must have 
not only the habit of observing but the power of dis- 
criminating, of making distinctions. There is needed 
intellectual as well as moral integrity. One ofthe main 
differences between the savage and the civilized man is 
this: The savage sees a few things ; the civilized man 
sees many. Asa writer says: “The world grows for 
us as we grow.” A man of science will view an object 
and observe all its various aspects and a thousand dis- 
tinctions where the savage will see it but in the aggre- 
gate, that is, only asone homogeneous thing. One of 

“the reasons why the intellectual man passes so many 
things unobserved is the vast domain which is opened 
up to his power of observationand reflection. The sav- 
age has so narrow a range, like that of the lower animals, 
that what sees he is impressed vividly upon his mind. 
The very largeness of the field of observation contri- 
butes, in the ordinary mind, to inadequate or inaccurate 
observations. 


¥ 


“Psychology need not necessarily be bound up in for- 
midable pedagogical volume, labeled with some high 
sounding name. The pedagogy that the teacher wants 
is in the school yard, at every recess, and in every game 
the children play when they are unconscious of being 
watched. The eye to see and the skill to read this un- 
written mental law comes only by practice.” 
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The School Room. 


Oct. 14.—Lancuace, Tunes, anp Eruics. 

Oct. 21. —NumBErs, Sexr, AnD Eartu. : 
Oct. 28.—Pror_e anp Done. 

Nov. 4.—Primary. 


Hints tor Language Teaching. 


(Notes of a Talk to Teachers.) 
By SupT. Wm. H. MAXWELL. 


First year.——“ Although the main work of this grade in lan- 
guage is sentence making, the child should never feel that he is 
merely making sentences.” —Boston School Report. 

The child should be led to ge thought by observation, and then 
to express the thought in short, crisp sentences. When a picture 
is the subject, a moment or two should be allowed for study be- 
fore any questions are asked. 

Second and third years.—There comes a time when odject 
lessons in language are in order. Through these lessons the 
student proceeds by the inductive method, which is the only true 
pedagogical method, to a conscious knowledge of correct forms 
in language. There are three stages to the process, 

1. Observation of facts, as they come before him in the reading 
lessons and in correct speech. 

2. Generalization, in rules and principles. 

3. Application of these rules and principles to practice. (Study 
De Garmo's Essentials of Method.) 

The facts that should be gathered by the children from the 
printed page for generalization are: 

1. Facts of form, as : (a) arrangement of matter on page (mar- 
ginal lines, indentation of paragraphs, etc.) ; (4) capitalization : (c) 
punctuation. 

2. Subject and predicate, the essentials of the sentence. (The 
terms subject and predicate never need be used. All that is im- 
portant is for the pupil to know what is spoken about and what 
is said about that thing. 

The artist in words is the greatest of all artists. He who so 
arranges his words as to economize the attention of his hearers 
or readers is an artist. (Read Spencer’s Essay on Style.) A 
Harvard professor has writen a book in which he represents ex- 
cellence in any work of art as consisting of three elements: unity, 
mass, coherence. These are the essentials of excellence in the 
sentence, the chapter, or the book. 

1. Unity is the prevalence of one dominant idea to which all 
others are subordinate and subservient. Thus the sentence em- 
bodies one single thought, with its modifiers. To instil this 
principle, require primary pupils to express their thought in sim- 
ple sentences, 

2. Mass means arrangement of words in such a way as to 
catch the attention most quickly, and to fix it most directly upon the 
major idea. Some one tells that inquiry has proved that readers 
of Don Quixote, retain two thoughts caught from the book if they 
forget all the rest: Ae fought with windntills (this occurs at the 
beginning of the book); and ¢here are no birds in last year's 
nests (this occurs at the end of the book). The main strength 
should be put at the beginning and end of a composition. 

[It occurs to us that the two horsemen at the beginning of the 
old-fashioned novel, and the wedding at the end illustrate this 
principle, and that Spencer's very different compositions illustrate 
it by the clear statement of fundamentals with which he invites 
you into the subject, and the almost irresistible power of the con- 
clusions with which he closes his theme. Between beginnir 
and end, writers may allow themselves discursive breadth-—-ED,] 

3. Coherence means that all the different parts must be prop- 
erly related to the main idea, in order to express the exact mean- 
ing. The word snly is often misplaced, making the sentence ex- 
press something its author did not intend it should. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES, 

1. Have pupils make simple sentences telling ghat things do ; 
as, The dog barks. 

2. Sentences telling what is done to things; as, The pie is 
baked. 

_ 3. Sentences telling of what qualities things are; as, The rose 
is beautiful. 

4. Sentences telling what things are ; as, The axe is a tool. 

5. Sentences changing subjects to their plural form; as, The 
dogs bark, The pies are baked, The roses are beautiful, Axes are 
tools. In connection with regular plurals lead children to note 
that the noun takes an s, oat the verb drops an s. Present 
oy of these cases for the children to generalize upon finding 
the rule. 

6. Give sentences containing plurals, and have them changed 
to the singular. 

7. Give declarations and have them changed to questions. 

8. Give questions and have them cangal to declarations. 

9. Write on the blackboard a list of name words, and a list of 
verbs that may be used with them appropriately. Require pupils 
to write declarations and questions using these nouns and verbs. 
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10, Write the names of a dozen or twenty members of the class, 
and a list of verbs expressing actions which the teacher wants 
them to perform, and actions which she wishes them not to per- 
form. Require pupils to write sentences on the models : Reuden, 
write your spelling lesson, and Mary, do not talk, In connection 
with these sentences teach the use of the comma after the name 
of the person addressed. 

11. A good exercise in composition, teaching the importance of 
subject and predicate is to put a stery before the pupils in the fol- 
lowing skeleton form, and require them to write the story : 


cloud— threaten 
wind—blow 
dust—whirl 
tree— bend 
swallow— fly 
men—run 
lightning—flash 
thunder—crash 
rain—pour 
clouds—break 
sun —shine 
ducks—swim 
12. Repeat all foregoing exercises, using the progressive form of 
the verb; as, Spring zs coming. 
13. Ask what is done to the thing named, supplying such words 
as, pitcher—fill ; thief—catch. 
14. Supply lists of names and adjectives, and require statements 
bringing them together; as, Zhe gardener is busy, The apples 
are ripe. 


15. Give comparative lists, as 
string soft 
rope strong 
sponge hard 
stone weak 


16, Give lists of opposites, and require them coupled : large, old, 
dry, tame, ripe ; small, wet, unripe, wild, new. 

17. Give such miscellaneous lists as round, yellow, wooden, 
sour; and require those expressing shape to be brought together, 
those expressing color, those expressing material, those expres- 
sing taste, etc. 

18. After an object lesson write on the blackboard a model com- 
position on the object, using only simple sentences. Require 
pupils to write a similar composition on some other familiar ob- 
ject. Write on blackboard all the unfamiliar words they are 
likely to need, and train pupils to ask for the spelling of any 
word they do not know. In this way most of the bad spelling 
can be avoided. Give a conversa:ion lesson on the school-room, 
followed by a model composition, and require pupils to write 
similarly of their parlor at home. The teacher's composition 
should afterward be copied, written from dictation, and finally 
written from memory. 

19. Write on blackboard a set of questions, the answers to 
which will make a connected composition and require the compo- 
sition, Let this be upon a well prepared subject. 

20. Perhaps the most fruitful kind of a composition, is that illus- 
trated by De Garmo in his interrogative version of the goat story. 
Compositions in these grades should take the form of narratives 
and descriptions. Do not have them re-written unless as a pun- 
ishment for actual carelessness. Always supply the means of 
correct spelling from the blackboard. 


r 
The Bible in Literature. 


There is ore book, the Bible, which the study of all other liter- 
ature will only render more precious, while at the same time it is 
so surpassing and universal in its range that all other literature 
serves for its foil or its illustration, 

“ The sun,” says Theodore Parker, “‘ never sets upon its gleam- 
ing page. It goes equally to the cottage of the plain man and 
the palace of the king. It is woven into the literature of the 
scholar, and colors the talk of the street.” 

“ By the study of what other book,” asks Professor Huxley, 
“could children be so much made to feel that each figure in that 
vast historical procession fills, like themselves, but a momentary 
space in the interval between two eternities, and earns the bless- 
ings or the curses of all time, according to its efforts to do good 
and hate evil, even as they also are earning their payment for 
their work ?”’ — Youth's Companion. 

¥ 


I have planned to have all my pupils in the Third and Fourth Readers to 
read four books during the six months 1am here You recommended me 
while in to have the scholars read Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, and the 
Sketch Book, I have added two more, lives of Lincoln and Garfield. I let 
them read before school and during school. I cannot begin to tell you the 
value THE JOURNAL is to me. I was recei $22 month in the 
woods of Michigan when I first saw it. I have in the four years 
as well as could be ; always getting more month. My wages 





per 

are now $60, IfI been to a normal school I would get $100, but I have 
had all my know of education to pick up while teaching. In 

this THE JOURNAL been of immense help. It osneen ae 
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Emphasis. 


By E.E. K. 


Emphasis should not be aught as a part of reading, because 
conscious emphasis is usually strained and emphasis to order is 
horribly mechanical. The true way to secure emphasis in read- 
ing is to secure the comprehension of the thought and the respon- 
siveness of the reader. The best of us read tamely when we are 
not interested and animatedly when we are. 

Though emphasis is not to be taught, there will come a time, 
however, when it must be defined. Such an illustration as the 
following may be used : 

Teacher.—‘* Emma, did you ride to school /o-day?” 

Emma replies: ‘‘ I rode yesterday, but walked to-day.” 

Teacher,—** Susie, did you ride to school to-day ?” 

Susie replies: ‘‘1I rode as far as my father’s store, and walked the rest of 
he way.” 

Teacher.—Allen, did you ride to school to-day ?”’ 

He replies : ‘‘ No, ma’am ; I never ride ; I always walk, I live so near the 
school-house.” 

Teacher.—*‘ John, did you ride to school to-day ?” 

He replies: ‘*‘ Henry rode, and there was no room for me in the carriage ; 
so I had to walk all the way.” 


After the class have practiced asking and answering the ques- 
tions given in the illustration, let them attempt to define emphasis. 
After discussion let them write their definitions. Let them con- 
sult the dictionary and tell wherein their own definitions fall short 
of completeness. 

Finally, let them read from Appleton’s Third Reader, the scries 
of ‘clear and simple les ons on the kinds of emphasis, and tell 
what kind was used in the foregoing example. 

An advanced grammar class may well spend an hour in this 
consideration of emphasis. 

¥ 


Prevalent Errors in Language. 


Teachers are accused of much carelessness in the use of the 
following expressions : 

Above for more than or be- 
yond. 

Between five for amoung five. 

Continue on for continue. 

Expect for suspect. 

Everyone has their faults for 
everyone has 47s faults. 

Funny for odd or gueer. 

Feel good for feel wed/. 

Had rather for would rather. 

Had better for woud better. 

Healthy for wholesome. 

Kind ot for moderately. 

Like I do for as I do. 

More than you think for, for 


. 
Language for Fourth Year. 


Dr. Milne recommends writing telegraphic despatches as a de- 
vice for training in brevity of expression. Try it. Suppose a 
case and let pupils see who can leave out the most words and yet 
preserve the full meaning of the message. For instance: 

1. You have missed your train. Telegraph to your brother to 
meet the next one. 

2. You have not received an expected letter and fear that your 
mother is ill. Ask your father about it by telegraph. 

Another exercise recomended by Dr. Milne is explaining pro- 
verbs. This strikes us favorably as an introduction to the critical 
study of literature. Have pupils explain. 

A wise son maketh a glad father. 

A lying tongue is but for a moment. 

He that spareth his rod hateth his son. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath. 

Open rebuke is better than secret love. 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 


b 
Was Shott Shot or Nott ? 


A duel was lately fought in Texas between Alexander Shott 
and John Nott. It was rumored that Nott was shot and Shott 
was not. (If so, it was better to be Shott than Nott.) But it 
was afterwards proved that the shot Shott shot at Nott shot Shott 
by accident, and the shot Nott shot at Shott shot past, and so 
shot him not. Thus the affair resolved itself into its original ele- 
ments, and Shott was shot and Nott was not. 


more than you think. 
Not as zood for not so good. 
Party for Jerson. 
Promise for assure. 
Ride for drive. 
Real for very. 
She don’t for she doesn’t. 
Seldom or ever for seldom or 
never, 
Taste of this for Zaste this. 
These kind for ¢4zs kind. 
The matter of for the matter 
with, 
Try and go for try Zo go. 
Equally as, for egually. 


I want all the numbers ot THE JOURNAL if I have to pay 12 
cents for the missing numbers. N. HUMBOLD. 
Fulton. . 
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Talks With Pupils. 


TEMPERANCE. 


It is very common for people to suppose that temperance has 
relation only to those who are drunkards. It is a great thing to 
be saved from drunkenness, but infinitely nobler to have been 
clean always. The men who lead are, as a rule, those who have 
been clean from boyhood, and if a drunkard sometimes makes 
his mark in the world, it is a mark much lower than if he had 
been a fol.ower of temperance. 

The first promise a young man should make is, that he will be 
truthful, and right along with that, that he will be temperate. 
Such a young man is sure to succeed. It is simply to continue as 
God has made him. You see accounts of horses that run at 
great speed ; those are horses whose structure is perfect. If you 
should apply to a man to train you to walk fast or row fast, he 
would not consent unless you were temperate. 


ENDURING TEMPTATION. 


No pupil but will be tempted ; the school is a place of tempta- 
tien ; life is a place of temptation. Thousands of yonng men go 
out into life and fail because they cannot endure temptation. 
One young man went into the city of New York, with twenty- 
five dollars; he had a place to work, and everybody believed he 
had started on a career ot usefulness and honor, e was told 
he could make money by betting the money at a horse race. He 
lost his money, could not pay his boara and was turned out of 
his place. 

Here in this school is some one going through with some such 
experience. He is sent here for improvement; he is tempted 
to idle away his time and come in to-morrow without his lesson. 
He yields to the temptation. He is on the track that leads to 
ruin, The young man who bet/his money on a race, was a young 
man who had yielded to temptation before—very likely in the 
school he attended. A boy who can stand temptation at school 
will probably stand it anywhere. 


AIM FOR THE BEST. 


It is said that when Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was a pro- 
fessor in college he gave as a motto to his pupils, ‘“ Live up to 
the best there is in you.” The thought which it suggests is a 
noble one. There are two natures in every man—one looking 
down, the other looking up. One prompts the lower life, the 
other the higher. One says, “ Have a good time, never mind to- 
morrow ;” the other says, ‘Love not pleasures, love God.” 
One seeks to gratify desire, passion, ambition ; the other seeks to 
know the right and the noble, that he may do it. Every one of 
us at every moment is living either for the better or the worse 
that is in him. We have aspirations and longings for the higher, 
and temptations and impulses towards the lower. As we choose 
our aims and ideas, we grow towards them. If we daily live up 
to the best that is in us, and daily seek those things which are 
above and live up to our best thought and aim, we shall fix a 
noble character. 


r 
School Incentives. 


By DORA MEHLING. 
PRIZES FOR IMPROVEMENT. 


“An Old Fogy ” interested me considerably, I teach in a city 
where the credit system is used, and my grade covers the first half 
of the fifth year work. 1 have my pupils do the adding, &c., for 
me, but as we are required to fill diaries for the pupils weekly, 
I have not invented anything new in the way of reports, The 
only thing new I have to tell about is my system of monthly prizes 
for improvement. 

My pupils are all poor, and the five-cent store furnishes two 
very acceptable prizes, every month. I have my accountants first 
ascertain which pupils have more credits this month than last. 
Then they subtract last month’s from this month’s and report to 
me the two largest remainders. These represent the greatest im- 

rovement and the two to whom the remainders belong, select 
rom my box of prizes, which stock I keep replenished, so as to 
allow:some choice. 

This slight incentive has stirred up some of the lazy-bones in 
my class to sustained effort. A// feel the prizes within their reach, 
for all can improve. 

Sometimes the pupils themselves contribute to the stock of 
prizes, and their contributions are as likely to be selected as my 
purchases. Thus, the pleasure of giving is enjoyed in the class 
as well as the pleasure of winning, and the general interest is en- 
hanced. | find the uniformly good scholars are content with their 
uniformly good reports, and look with a benevolent interest upon 
the efforts and successes of the strugglers below them. A general 
good feeling seems to exist with regard to this system. 

A variation in the character of the prizes would be sufficient to 
adapt this plan to any locality. 


IX. 
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Kindness to Animals. 


In London a woman by the name of Catharine Smithies found- 
ed “Bands of Mercy.” The 
members promised to be kind 
and merciful to God's lower 
creatures. She gave her life to 
the work. She is dead, but the 
work she began still goes on. 
In the year 1868 a society was 
formed in Boston, and a paper 
started called Our Dumb Ani- 
mal;s, The boys and girls 
have been joining the society, 
and it now numbers 900,000 
members; The members sign 
the following 





PLEDGE. 


“ I] will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, and 
try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes, can cross out the word 
harmless from his or her pledge. M.S P.C. A on the badges 
means “ Merciful Society Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 

The founders send without cost, to every person asking, a copy 
of “ Band of Mercy ” information aud other pulications. Address 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 19 Milk St., Boston. 

Also, without cost, to every person that writes that he or she 
has formed a “ Band of Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of 
thirty adults or children or both— either signed or authorized to 
be signed—to the pledge, also the name chosen for the “ Band” 
and the name and post-office address [town and state] of the 
prestdent.— 

1. The monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, full of inter- 
esting stories and pictures, for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, containing many 
anecdotes, 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pictures and one hun- 
dred selected stories and poems. 

5. For the president, an imitation gold badge. The head officers 
of Juvenile Temperance Associations, and teachers and Sunday- 
school teachers, sould be presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to sign the pledge or 
authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can form a band 
with no cost, and receive what is offered, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn books, cards of 
membership, and a membership book for each band, the prices 
are, for badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents ; song and hymn books, with fifty-two songs and hymns, 
two cents ; cards of membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The “ Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Avi- 
mals ” cost only two cents for the whole, bound together in one 
pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hundred, 
or eight for five cents. 

A “ Band of Mercy ” can be formed in evergschool ; it can elect 
a president, secretary, and treasurer. By writing to Mr. T. An- 
gell, 96 Tremont st., Boston, Mass., pretty cards of membership 
can be got at two cents each. Then the society can discuss vari- 
ous questions, such as the “‘ Use of Check Reins,” “‘ Blinders on 
Horses,” the “Transportation of Cattle,” “Killing Animals 
Humanely,” “‘ Insect-eating Birds,” as well as the evidences of 
intelligence manifested by animals. 


GOOD ORDER OF EXERCISES FOR BAND OF MERCY MEETINGS. 


1 —Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the pledge 
together. [See melodies. ] 

2—Remarks by president, and reading of report of last meeting 
by secretary. 

3—Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of 
good and noble sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they have 
done to make human and dumb creatures happier and better. 

6--Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


¥ 


True freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free. 
—John Boyle O' Reilly. 


A pebble thrown into a pond, sends its tiniest ripple to the op- 
posite bank, So shall our labors, feeble though they seem, stir in 
the life-blood of our race while it shall inhabit the earth. Child, 
youth, man, thy works are immortal ! E. E. K. 
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Light. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE. 


All the apparatus needed for bringing out all the more common 
phenomena of light are some bits of mirror, pieces of glass 
candles, a lamp, some spectacle glasses, a clear glass pendant 
from a hanging lamp, and some scraps of bright colored paper. 

If the building has blinds, by a little ingenuity the room may be 
darkened sufficiently for most experiments. ome heavy paper 
and a few old shawls willdothe job. Having darkened the room 
as well as may be, light a candle. 














What parts of the room are made light? All. Light travels 
in all directions. 
* 3 
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What parts are lightest ? Those immediately around the flame. 
Light varies in intensity, being brightest nearest to its source. 

Have a hole in a shutter to open so that a single beam of light 
may enter. In what kind of path does it move? Take a board 
tour feet long, nail pairs of cleats, d, a foot apart as in Fig. 1. 
Make screens of pasteboard and punch holes as in Fig. 1. 
Stide the cards so that the eye can see the beam, Fig. 1. Arrange 
as in Fig. IL., placing a circular disk, D, as in the figure. Meas- 
ure the shadow of D on sc. Movesctosc’. Measure again. How 
does the shadow vary in size? How does itsintensity (darkness) 
differ ? Set up the rod, Fig. ILI., R, without the disk,and use a candle 
and a lamp side by side. Which casts the blacker shadow ? 
Move one light until the two shadows are of equal blackness. 
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How far are the lights apart? How much stronger is one light 
than the other? Make a screen of writing paper and make a 
small grease spot (G) in the center ; place as in Fig. IV., and com- 
pare your lights by placing one on either side shifting until the 
spot is invisible. In this way compare the strength of tallow 
candles, stearine candles, etc., oil lamp, lard oil, alcohol lamp, etc. 

Catch the beam on a mirror, and throw it across the room ; 
let a student catch this reflected beam and again reflect it. Does 
the beam lose by reflection? Hold a pencil perpendicular to the 
glass at the point where the light touches it. How do the angles 
between the two beams and the pencil compare ? 

Procure a piece of rew tin. Look in it; you look natural as 
in a plain mirror. Bend it a little, making it hollow towards you. 
What effect on your appearance? Still holding it concave, turn 















































it around at right angles to its former position. How now? 
Bend it again slightly but so that it bulges towards you (convex). 
Note how it alters your appearance. Keeping it bent the same, 
turn again at right angles and note the change. * 

Thrust a pencil into a glass of water. How does it appear? 
Call attention to an oar, a dipper, etc., when partly immersed. 

Good magnifying glasses can be had at low price, and burning 
glasses can be made of ice. The latter plan has the added noy- 
elty of inspiring wonder among pupils. 
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Take the pendant of your hanging lamp. Let the sunlight 
pass through it. What occurs? Call attention to each color and 
to the fact that white light from the sun contains all these. Use 
your lens to catch the colored solar spectrum and note that they 
re-combine and form white light. 
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Place colored papers, one at a time on a white ground. Re- 
quest the class to look steadily at them, then remove and ask 
what color they see in place. These experiments may be multi- 
plied indefinitely. 

Place a drop of oil on water. Note the colors. Blow soap 
bubbles and make soap films on wire rings. Notecolors, Exam- 
ine pearl, sea shells and other iridescent things. Have your 
pupils mix colors. Teach them the primaries, secondaries, ter- 
tiaries, tints and shades, hues, etc. Make a sharp slit in a piece 
of sheet iron or tin, an inch long. Hold this slit before the eye. 
Note the fine black lines running parallel to the slit. 

Press two pieces of glass together. Note the beautiful colored 
effects, Never lose an opportunity to give an object lesson on a 
rainbow, halo, “ sun-dog,” etc. 

For the eye and the camera, see a lesson in THE JOURNAL of 
September 30. 
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The Bookworm. 


By H. AMELIE TUTELL. 


The human bookworm ‘drinks from the fount of knowledge, 
springing from the brains of different authors, accordiag to his or 
her taste, but the insect bookworm dores and ea/s its way through 
the covers and leaves of books according to its discriminating 
taste. As we probe into the life and work of this mite of a worm, 

ar< 5° rapidly growing extinct, we find it an interesting 

subject. It prefers old books having paper leaves and 

leather bindings peculiar to the earlier ages. One vol- 
ume printed in 1726 (an edition of the Psalms of David) 
evidently is the sweetest morsel to this worm, as its 
destructive work is more visible than in the other three 
books, bearing the dates of 1740, 1750, 1827. The 
leather and pasteboard coverings are riddled through 
and through with tiny holes. The leaves are so clesely 
eaten down that but few whole pages remain. Some of 
the leaves look as if they were cut with a sharp instru- 
ment; even the flaxen threads that held the leaves to- 
gether were nibbled at. To demonstrate the fact of its 
special love for aged books, we took several pieces of 
0 newspapers, cut the size of the pages of the book upon 

AV. which the bookworm was working. and placed them in 
it alternately. In a few days we opened the book, to find in every 
instance the little destroyer had crawled past the newspaper 
sheets and made its meal upon the time-worn pages of the book. 
So we were convinced 
that the bookworm is ex- 
tremely particular about 
the kinds of paper it diets 
upon. It is developed in 
a tiny ribbed shell, about 
# of an inch long, similar 
to coverings of other 
small insects; both ends 
of the shell are sharply 
pointed. At one end are 
two hairs or feelers; from 
this end it emerges, when 
ready to begin its life- 
work. The largest one 
was ;, of an inch long, 
the other two are about } 
of an inch in length. Its 
head is somewhat pointed 
and sharp, necessarily-so, 
for its work in boring. It 
resembles a very small maggot, but its movement is slower. Ex- 
posure to a strong light for a minute will kill it. It works syste- 
matically; having made its entrance through the leather binding 
of a book by boring a tiny hole from the outside, it makes paths 
over the inside upon the pasteboard by burrowing. These roads 
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are perfectly connected - 
and uniform in width, for > \ 4 
it lies in each one as it } 
bores, ofttimes it cuts a A 

path back to where it first 

entered, thus making a 

double route. When it 

reaches the leaves, it 
works more leisurely, 
leaving the traces of its 
work behind it, with the 
crumbs of its meals. Its 
life at longest, is but a few 
months. It was thought 
book-lice were the para- 
sites of bookworms. We 
placed worms and lice to- 


gether in a tight enclos- 


o 
g , 
= y = 
ure, After waiting afew 


moments, we opened the _— 
box, to find the book- 

worms the sole occupants. This tiny little worker requires ten- 
der and delicate handling; a slight human breath, will blow it 
away. It is wonderful the amount of destructive work the book- 
worm accomplishes in its short lifetime. It is properly called the 
rara-avis of the insect world. 


Fig. I. Fig. IV. entrance hole in cover. 
Fig. ll. represents the worm. Fig. V. eaten leaf of book, 
Fig. III. represents the worm at work. Fig. VI. showing borings in cover. 


Supplementary. 


An Evening with Tennyson. 


A SYNOPSIS OF “ ENOCH ARDEN” 
By Supt. HENRY G, WILLIAMS. 











represents the shell. 


(Two persons can render this program successfully. The descriptive para- 
graphs should be committed and told in a natural but earnest manner, while 
the “readings” should be given by some one else at the proper time, as 
indicated.) 

Synopsts. 

On a beach in southern England more than one hundred years 
ago three children played together,—Annie Lee, the prettiest little 
damsel in the port, and two boys, Philip Ray, the miller’s son, 
and Enoch Arden, a sailor's lad. The‘two boys formed a child- 
like affection for Annie, and would sometimes quarrel over her, 
when she would “ pray them not to quarrel for her sake and say 
she would be little wife to both.” As the “dawn of rosy child- 
hood passed” each “ fixed his heart on that one girl.”” Enoch 
set boldly to work to save his earnings as fisherman and sailor 
to buy for himself and his a home, “a cage for the bird he ex- 
pected to catch.” In their eyes and faces Philip read his doom. 
At the age of twegty-one Enoch married Annie, and, owning his 
own boat, prospered for several years. 


First Reading. 


“ Then came a change, as all things human change. 
Ten miles to northward of the narrow port 
Opened a larger haven: thither used 

Enoch at times to go by land or sea; 

And ence when there, and clambering on a mast 
In harbor, by mischance he slipped and fell : 

A limb was broken when they lifted him ; 

And while he lay recovering there, 

Another hand crept too across his trade, 

Taking her bread and theirs ; and on him fell, 
Although a grave and staid God-fearing man, 
Yet lying thus inactive, doubt and gloom. 

He seemed as in a nightmare of the night, 

To see his children leading evermore 

Low miserable lives of hand-to- mouth, 

And her he loved, a beggar. Then he prayed, 
‘Save them from this, whatever comes to me.’ ” 


But while he prayed, the master of the ship he had served in, 
came in search of a boatswain for his China-bound vessel, and, 
knowing Enoch, and hearing of his mischance, offered the posi- 
tion to him. He consents joyfully, but what would his wife and 
children do while he was gone? This troubled him. He sold 
his boat and with the money purchased goods and stores for 
Annie to sell in his absence. The day came to bid his wife and 
little ones farewell. She entreats him not to go, sure that some 
evil will come of it. He bids her cheer up and be comforted . 


Second Reading. 


“*Fear no more for me; or, if you fear, 
Cast all your cares on God: that anchor holds, 
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Is he not yonder in those uttermost 

Parts of the morning? If I flee to these, 

Can I go from Him ? and the sea is His, 

The sea is His: He made it.’ Enoch rose, 
Cast his strong arms about his drooping wife, 
And kissed the wonder stricken little ones ; 

But for the third, the sickly one, who slept 
After a night of feverish wakefulness, 

When Annie would have raised him Enoch said, 
‘ Wake him not; let him sleep : how should the child 
Remember this?’ and kissed him in his cot. 
But Annie from her baby's forehead clipped 

A tiny curl, and gave it: this he kept 

Through all his future. But now hastily caught 
His bundle, waved his hand, and went his way.” 


If Annie could then have known what years of sadness were 
before her, her broken heart would have been doubly sore. But 
God wisely hangs a curtain before the future that we may not 
“fly to ills we know not of.” The day Enoch’s vessel passed 
that port she secured a seaman’s glass to see if she could catch 
one more glimpse of Enoch. He was on thedeck waving, but she 
saw him not; maybe the tears blinded her vision. Even to the 
last dip of the vanishing sail she watched the departing ship, 
then departed weeping for him. She set her sad will to work, 
but not being “bred to barter” ‘“‘throve not in her trade.” Ex- 
pectant of that news that never came, she lived a life of silent 
melancholy. Her babe grew thin and, like a caged bird escaping 
suddenly, the little innocent soul flitted away and her heart be- 
came doubly heavy with sorrow. 

The years roll sadly on. Philip watches poverty and want 
slowly creeping over his former playmate and love. He asks to 
send the two remaining children to school. After some pleading 
“she fixed her swimming eyes upon him, and dwelt a moment on 
his kindly face, then calling down a blessing on his head caught 
at his hand, and wrung it passionately.” and the children were 
put to school, Years roll onand Enoch does not return. Philip 
grows more attentive. Annie thinks Enoch dead and mourns 
him as dead. Ten years have passed and no Enoch, Phili 
presses her to marryhim. She says, “Give me another year.” 
That passed surprisingly soon. Still she begs time, thinking 
Enoch might return, “Take your own time, Annie, take your 
own time.”, “ Wait alittle,” says Annie, “As I have waited all 
my life, I well may wait a little,” replies Philip, and another six 
months roll into the past. At last they wed. 

And where was Enoch? The Good Fortune, the vessel in 
which he sailed, made her voyage successfully to the Oriental 
haven for which she was bound, but less lucky was her home 
voyage. The ship was caught in a fearful storm and all went 
down, save Enoch and two others. Half the night they drifted, 
buoyed upon broken spars, stranding on a tropical isle at morn. 
One of his luckless companions was seriously hurt in making his 
escape on that night of sudden ruin and wreck, and lay lingering 
out a five years’ struggle with death. After he died the second 
companion met his death from sun-stroke while hollowing out a 
tree-trunk for a canoe, Indian-fashion, by burning it out with 
coals, and Enoch was left alone. A shipwrecked sailor he from 
day to day watched tor a sail and thought of the domestic 
heaven far away. 


Third Reading. 


“Once, likewise, in the ringing of his ears, 
Though faintly, merrily—far and far away— 

He heard the pealing of his parish bells ; 

Then, though he knew not wherefore, started up 
Shuddering, and when the beauteous hateful isle 
Returned upon him, had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That, which being everywhere 

Lets none, who speak with Him, seem alone, 
Surely the man had died of solitude.” 


At last a passing vessel stopped for water. For years Enoch 
had not spoken toa human soul. When these strangers landed 
he could hardly make himself understood. “ Muttering and mum- 
bling, idiot-like it seemed, with imartioulate rage, and making 
signs they knew not what.” But after hearing them talk he 
learned enough language again to make himself understood. 
They took him and gave him free passage home. Once there he 
mer sought the home where Annie lived and loved him, “but 

nding neither light nor murmur there,” he noticed a bill of sale, 
upon which he concluded, “ Dead, or dead to me.” He then 
sought out a tavern where the garrulous hostess, Miriam Lane, 
tells him all the annals of the place. 


Fourth Reading. 


“But Miriam Lane was good and garrulous, 
Nor let him be, but often breaking in, 

Told him, with other annals of the port, 

Not knowing— Enoch was so brown, so bowed, 
So broken—all the story of his house. 

, ‘ j and o'er his countenance 
No shadow passed, nor motion: any one, 
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Regarding, well had deemed he felt the tale 
Less than the teller: only when she closed, 
‘Enoch, poor man, was cast away and lost,’ 
He, shaking his gray head pathetically, 
Repeated muttering, ‘Cast away and lost ; ’ 
Again in deeper inward whispers, ‘ Lost'!” 

Longing and yearning to see Annie’s sweet face again he goes 
and peeps in at the window, sees them all in perfect comfort save 
his babe, years ago dead, almost faints with grief at the sight of 
Philip, who is now the husband and father, turns softly like a thief 
lest he should make a noise, retraces his steps feeling along the 
garden wall lest he should swoon, then falls prone and utters a 
heart-rending prayer : 

Fifth Reading. 
“ Too hard to bear: why did they take me thence ? 
O God Almighty, blessed Saviour, thou 
That didst uphold me on the lonely isle, 
Uphold me, Father, in my loneliness 
A little longer! aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to let her know. 
Help me not to break in upon her peace, 
My children too! must I not speak to these ? 
They know me not. I should betray —- 
Never : no father’s kiss for me,—the gir 
So like her mother, and the boy, my son.” 
Thtre speech and thought and nature failed a little, 
And he lay tranced ; but when he rose and paced 
Back toward his solitary home again, 
All down the long and narrow street he went 
Beating it in upon his weary brain, 
As though it were the burden of a song, 
‘ Not to tell her, never to let her know.’” 


This was almost like going toone’s grave alive. But his strong, 
firm resolve upbore him “and evermore prayer from a livin 
source within the will and beating up through all the bitter world, 
like fountains of sweet water in the sea, kept him a living soul.” 
Poor Enoch! He buried the grief that knows no measure; he 
scorned alms and set to work whereby to live—and all this too, 
in the sight of Annie’s home! Who could bear such a burden? 
None long. Thus he toiled and suffered till one year rolled itself 
around, when he grew weak and fell sick. He saw death draw- 
ing nigh. He called Miriam Lane to his side to unburden his 
heart of a heavy weight of sorrow. He has a secret to tell her: 

Sixth Reading. 

“Swear upon the book 

Not to reveal it till you see me dead.” 
“Dead,” clamored the good woman, “ hear him talk ! 
I warrant, man, that we shall bring you round.” 
“ Swear,” added Enoch sternly, “on the book.” 
And on the book. half-frightened, Miriam swore. 
Then Enoch, rolling his grey eyes upon her, 
“ Did you know Enoch Arden of this town?” 
“ Know him?” she said, “{ knew him far away. 
Ay, ay: I mind him coming down the street ; 
Held his head high and cared for no man, he.” 
Slowly and sadly Enoch answered her : 
“His head is low, and no man cares for him. 
I think I have not three days more to live: 
Iam the man.” At which the woman gave 
A half-incredulous, half-hysterical cry. 
“You Arden, you? nay,—svure he was a foot 
Higher than you be.” Enoch said again, 
* My God has bowed me down to what I am; 
My grief and solitude have broken me ; 
Nevertheless, know you that I am he 
Who married—but that name has twice been changed, 
I married her who married Philip Ray. 
Sit, listen.” 

He then told her the whole story of his life since that fateful 
day when he left his family, for what seemed his family's good. 
She begged to bring his children at least that he might see them 
and talk to them before he died. But he would not let her. He 
wished Miriam to tell Annie and the children that he died loving 
them and blessing them, and that he died blessing Philip, too. 
Brave, heroic, Christian soul! O how hard to die thus! But was 
it not best? He returned the little lock of hair, saying, ** I shall 
see him, my babe, in bliss wherefore when I am gone, take, give 
her this, for it may comfort her: it will moreover be a token to 
her that I am he.’ 

The third night after this there came a storm upon the sea, and 
Enoch, in the arms of death, awoke, rose up, spread his arms 
abroad and cried, “A sail, a sail! I am saved,” and-fell back 
upon his death pillow to breathe no more. 


‘So passed the brave heroic soul away, 
And when they buried him the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral.” 


(A theme as sad as this should be followed by soft music, and afterwar 
lighter selection should be given, endiag with something humorous.) 
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Editorial Notes. 


It was prophesied that when women got their rights, they 
would inaugurate a new era of moral excellence, It seems there 
is a club of ladies in London that has a smoking-room and many 
meet there to smoke. The non-smokers are disgusted to find 
cigarette smoking is increasing. 


The October number of Education contains a strong article 
by Supt. C, B. Gilbert, of St. Paul, Minn., under the title ‘Some 
Suggestions to Herbartian Teachers.” It is really a discussion 
of the foundation principles of Herbartian pedagogics, and is 
clear, interesting, and philosophical. 


“‘ America is a great country; the school system is the best the 
world ever saw or ever will see, etc., etc.” The people elect the 
man who supervises the schools, but are too smart to elect the 
man who is to inspect the hospital. They elect county judges 
and attorneys, but these are always lawyers. The school inspec- 
tor must be a politician anyhow, with an ‘educator annex”! 
Great country! Great system! 


Now and then we see in educational journals directions to the 
teachers to write sentences on a blank like this on the black- 
board, and let the pupil copy and fill out. (A —— is the largest 
division of land.) We counsel the teacher to do notbing of the 
kind. It isa waste of time on his part, and on the pupil’s. If 
time hangs so heavy on his hands that he falls to doing such 
things ,let him turn the children out on the play-ground. Oh 
teaching! how many nonsensical things are done in thy name! 


The burning of negroes in the South has prompted 7he 
Forum to publish in its October number articles by Bishop 
Atticus G. Haywood, and Major Chas. H. Smith (“ Bill Arp”) 
explaining the attitude of the Southern whites. Both writers 
agree that the whites are held in terror by the frightful crimi- 
nality of negroes. They disagree, however, as to the cause— 
Bishop Haygood attributing it to deficient education, and “ Bill 
Arp” to over-education. “Bill Arp” says: ‘“ Large sums of 
money are piled up in universities and colleges for the negro— 
es up to teach him Greek and Latin and the sciences, for which 

¢ has no use, while hundreds of the poor whites cannot afford 
even the time that the country school would take from work.” 


Hon. David L. Kiehle, now state superintendent of schools in 
Minnesota, has been appointed to the chair of pedagogy in the 
state university. Mr. Kiehle is a graduate of the Albany state 
normal school, and also of Hamilton college; has had much ex- 
perience in teaching in public schools; was county superintendent, 
and principal of the St. Cloud state normal school, and thus comes 
prepared as few men are for such an important position. 

His development of the state summer schools system is one of 
the most advanced steps taken by an educator. He declares 
what few are willing to admit—that “the institutes are worn 
out ;” that they served their day, and served it well; but the week 
institute should be laid aside for something better. Minnesota 
gives $20,000, and has three kinds of summer schools: (1) for 
rural teachers ; (2) for graded school teachers and (3) for high 
school teachers—both of these held at the university. This year 
about 600 of the last two classes were in attendance. The re- 
sults of the “Minnesota plan” are most encouraging. Mr. 
Kiehle is to be congratulated upon the work he has done; the 
new post to which he goes will have a live man in it, that will af- 
fect the development of the whole state. 


Every school-room should have the European situation pointed 
out. The Sums says: “The impression grows stronger daily 
in the great capitals that the cords of international friendship, or, 
rather, tolerance, for no stronger sentiment exists, are under a 
severe and increasing strain. I have talked with many close stu- 
dents of public affairs in both Paris and London this week. They 
all look forward to the coming winter and spring as the most 
critical period for Europe. 1am far from proph«sying war. Ido 
not believe any government is planning ur desiring it. There are 
indications, however, that more than one is expecting it, and that 
all are preparing for it. Within a month, unless restrained or di- 
verted, the people of France will be clamoring for war. 

“This war fever, which has been spreading in French veins for 
several weeks, comes, not only of a desire for revenge, but of a 
love for conquest. It is a peculiar desire. I have watched the 
French people under various forms of emotion, especially during 
the past year, and this last is the most interesting of all. They 
have discovered that they are a vigorous, fully restored nation. 
The Russian alliance or ententz has completed their realization of 
strength. They are impatient to test their power. The average 
Frenchman would go to war with England to-day with almost as 
much enthusiasm as he would march toward the Rhine. The 
newest passion of France has surprised her own government, has 
alarmed Russia, and has startled all Europe. 

“The most hopeful element of safety in this situation is Presi- 
dent Carnot. He may be relied on to repress folly and maintain 
national common sense to the best of his ability.” 


October 14, 1893 








State Supt. Laura J. Eisenhuth. 


Mrs, Eisenhuth’s election last fall to the office of state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in North Dakota, has attracted much 
attention here as well as abroad: It was the first time that a 
woman was ever chosen to that important office. Three years 
ago Mrs. Laura J. Eisenhuth, then superintendent of Foster 
county, was unanimously nominated for state superintendent, 
but was defeated in the election by the venerable author and 
pedagogical writer, John Ogden. _Last fall she was again nom- 
inated and carried the election by a handsome majority. 

Mrs. Eisenhuth, whose maiden name was Kelley, was born in 
Canada, in 1857. At an early age, she came to lowa where she 
was educated in the public schools. She took a scientific, literary, 
and mathemarical course in Canada, and then taught in the pub- 
lic schools of Iowa, for a number of years. In 1887, she was 
married to W. H. B. Eisenhuth, who is now her deputy in the 
office of state superintendent. She was county superintendent 
in Foster county, N. D., for the third term when elected to her 
present office. To those who are persorially acquainted with 
Mrs. Eisenhuth and know her to be of a fragile frame, nervous 
temperament, and subject at times to heart failure, it is a surprise 
how she can perform such a vast amount of work. But she does, 
and it is all thoroughly done, receiving the stamp of approval 
from the educators of the state. 

Mrs. Eisenhuth’s administration has thus far been successful. 
She has from the first carefully studied every business detail of 
her office, and personally examined and written every legal opinion 
with a clearness that left no room for doubt as to her qualifica- 
tions. The great system of teachers’ summer institutes, created 
by state law,was intelligently and energetically carried out by her. 
She traveled by day and night, and by all sorts of conveyances to 
visit personally as many as possible, encouraging and aiding her 
conductors, by personal instructions and popular lectures. Mrs. 
Eisenhuth is an orator as well as a thorough instructor. Mr. 
Willis R. Bierly, editor of the Vorthwest News, writes: ‘ There 
is no lecturer or educator in the Northwest who can so fitly gauge 
the length, style, and quality of speech, to the occasion as she. 
Her thoughts are fluently expressed, in the garb of beautiful lan- 
guage, rippling with the music of poetry. She is an ornament to 
her calling, an honor to her sex, and is proving herself a true con- 
servator of our children’s heritage.” 


» 
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The prize of $500 offered by the National Conservatory of 
Music for the best libretto has est awarded to a woman, Miss 
Margaret Merington is the winner. 


The People’s party of Ontario couaty, N. Y., have recognized 
women’s rights by nominating Miss Mabel Stillman and Miss 
Helen Lane of Canadice and Manchester for school commis- 
sioners. 


The Jewish Theological seminary reeently acquired for its 
library the large collection of Biblical, Talmudical, and Rabbin- 
ical books which belonged to the deceased German-Jewish scholar, 
Dr. David Cassel. 


A young “ lady,” some say it was a school teacher, is reported 
to have dislocated her jaw while chewing gum inthe Chicago Art 
Gallery. Gum-chewing “ ladies ” will make note of this and refrain 
from operating their jaws in the presence of art. 


It is a general impression that higher wages means more 
money to those who get the higher pay. In the Transvaal, 
the wages have been higher than in Europe ; this has drawn a 
great horde there far beyond what is needed. Teachers, carpen- 
ters, etc., are reported as too numerous; only domestic servants 
are wanted. But oh! the cost of living. If wages are twice the 
European scale, the rents, etc., are three times. This is some- 
thing the workingman fails to see; double his wages and rents, 
etc., go up, up. 


Wishing to talk to the office in Chicago, the long distance tele- 
phone was employed. The charge is $9.00 for five minutes. 
This does not include the time in hunting up the party, and bring- 
ing him to the central station. When two people get fairly started 
they can talk from 400 to 600 words in five minutes, according to 
the subject and their familiarity with it. It is a fact that most 
interviews end before the time has elapsed. The telephone is 
used for a variety of purposes. A New York woman whose son 
is at South Bend, Ind., at school, called him up by telephone, and 
asked if she had put his winter flannels in his weak and if his 
tooth had stopped aching. Most uses are for business. 


The French government has decided to establish a school for 
the special training of prison warders at all the principal penal 
establishments in the country. A more advanced school will be 
founded at the prison de la Sante in Paris, where those who have 
ot instruction at the minor schools will obtain an education 

tting them for the higher posts in the prison administration, and 
will be specially instructed in the anthropometric system, both 
theoretically and practically. The elementary schools will pro- 
vide accommodation for some 300 pupils, but the advance classes 
will only be open to forty-eight annually. 


In reply to a request we give a cheap and reliable paint for 
school blackboards, to cover 75 square feet for two cents. 
} lb. Lampblack - - - - costing 5 cts. 


2 lbs. Flour of Emory - - - - - 24 cts. 
pt. Japan Dryer - - - - - = 6§¢tSs. 
} pt. Copal Varnish - . - - - 10 cts. 
$ pt. Boiled Linseed Oil] - - - - - = 5cts. 
2# pts. Turnentine - - - 20 cts. 


This is not as good as the slating material that we have given 
before, but all these things can be got at a paint shop and can be 
put on by one of the boys. It makes a very fair surface ;it has a 
tendency to shine it is true but the crayon seems to stop this 
somewhat. 


Institutes will be held in New York during October as follows: 


October 2, at Kennedy, Chautauqua Co. 
os Hoosick Falls, Rensselaer Co. 
Lowville, Lewis Co. 
Rhinebeck, Duchess Co. 
Rockville Center, Queens Co. 
Cambridge, Washington Co. 
East Aurora, Erie Co. 
Oxford, Chenango Co, 
East Schodack, Rensselaer Co. 
Cairo, Greene Co. 
Mount Morris, Livingston Co. 
Warsaw, Wyoming Co. 
New Paltz, Ulster Co. 
Roxbury, Delaware Co. 
Pike, Wyoming Co. 
Plattsburg, Clinton Co. 
Batavia, Genessee Co. 
. Richmondville, Schoharie Co. 
30 Moravia, Cayuga Co. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga Co, 
Pheenicia, Ulster Co. 
- Walton, Delaware Co, 
a Mayville, Chautauqua Co. 
A subscriber calls attention to our remarks on taxation in New 
York state, and says: 
“The total tax rate for the support of the state government 
this year will be $2.58 on each theusand dollars of assessed valu- 
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ation. That is a little more than a quarter of a cent on every 
dollar’s worth of his property. Of this tax rate of 2.58 mills on 
each dollar, nearly one mill is levied for the support of schools ; a 
little more than a third of a mill is for the canals ; another third 
of a mill goes to the support of the pauper insane ; about two- 
thirds of a mill goes to Charities and reformatory institutions, and 
the remainder goes to miscellaneous purposes of government, The 
treasurer’s report shows that thirty-nine counties received from 
the state treasury more than they paid in taxes. New York and 
Brooklyn pay more than half of the stage taxes, but do not receive 
back more than a third of the school moneys they pay in; there- 
fore the remainder of the state is the gainer by that difference. 
New York and Kings pay half the cost of supporting pauper in- 
sane of other counties. 


Cleveland. 


Superintendent Draper begins the year with appointing meet 
ings. He meets the supervisors in conference, every Wednesday 
evening. The principals will meet in “Round Table” on the 
first Wednesday evening of each month. 

Four general meetings for all teachers will be held October 14, 
December 16, February 17, May 19. Grade meetings will suc- 
ceed each general meeting. 

There will be eight first grade, eight second grade, eight third 
grade, eight fourth grade, eight fifth grade, eight sixth grade, 
eight of the seventh and eighth grades, There are also manual 
training meetings and meetings of the German teachers, If the 
teachers in any building or neighborhood think well to form 
classes for pedagogical study and desire assistance from the office 
it will be gladly rendered. The masters of music, drawing and 
penmanship will hold a meeting for the instruction of all teachers 
who are engaged in their first year’s employment weekly. All 
beginners, unless excused, and any others who may be requested 
to do so, will attend these meetings. Others may attend at their 
pleasure. 


Educational Progress in Mississippi. 


Mississippi is evidently determined to be in line with the most 
progressive states, at least as far as education is concerned. For 
some time State Supt. J. R. Preston and the university author- 
ities have been planning for the improvement of the public school 
system. Representative educators have frequently called atten- 
tion to the need of better trained teachers, and have urged that 
something should be done to supply the demand. 

One result of this agitation is that the board of trustees of the 
university has established a chair of pedagogy, equal in rank with 
other chairs of the institution. The claims of the new chair were 
merry in every county by the institute conductors. and a very 

opeful interest has been aroused. 

Prof. J. U. Barnard, of Missouri, has accepted the new post and 
he has organized the work with a view to meeting the present 
needs of the state. More than an average-sized university class 
has been enrolled for the full course. Every indication points to 
the success of the new work. 

The course in pedagogy extends through two me. to be 
taken in connection with other university classes. The subjects 
are school management, psychology, applied psychology, graded 
schools and institutes, primary and advanced methods of teach 
ing, history of education, philosophy of education, and a large 
amount of visitation and observation. 

The aim is to give thorough training for the high grade posi- 
tions, as well as to fit for the humbler stations. The trustees will 
be asked to offer degrees to those who complete the work in ped- 
agogy. It is hoped also that the legislature will make the 
diplomas of the school certificates to teach for life in the schools 
of Mississippi. 

Mississippi has no normal schools for the whites and it is hoped 
that the legislature will not be slow in aiding the important work. 


Bribing a Child, 

It is hever wise to bribe a child to perform a plain duty, writes 
Elizabeth Robinson Scovil,in an article on “The Rewarding of 
Children” in the October Ladies’ Home Journal, There are 
many motives to be appealed to and we should be cautious how 
we substitute a lower for a higher one. When bedtime comes it 
is often a struggle for the small people to go off pleasantly and 
promptly. When we elders have to do things not at all more 
disagreeable to us, we indulge in some murmurs—audible or 
otherwise—and a good deal of self-pity. It is not to be expected 
that our juniors will take up their burdens with more cheerfulness 
than we do ourselves. Yet as soon as they are old enough to 
understand anything they may be greatly helped, or hindered, in 
doing it. “It is time for Charlie t goto bed now,” ought to be 
enough to persuade him to do so'without difficulty. But just as 
we ourselves sometimes fail to respond to the call of duty so 
there will be moments when Charlie feels that his desire to sit 
up longer entirely overpowers his wish to obey, and he refuses. 
What is to be done in this case? His mother can probably in- 
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duce him to go to bed by means of a piece of candy, or a prom- 
ised pleasure, but the next time the question arises he will be less 
able to do right unaided than he was at first. His mind will 
naturally revert to the bribe and he will want another. A quiet 
talk, gentle argument and persuasion, impressing upon him that 
every one has to do disagreeable things sometimes, because they 
are right, will usually prove effectual; if not it becomes a matter 
of obedience that must be enforced even at the cost of pain. If 
we can enlist the will on the side of right-doing, so that the child 
shall conquer himself and yteld a willing obedience, we have ac- 
complished much. Let us teach them by every effort in our 
power that virtue is its own reward. 





Practical Philanthropy in Brooklyn. 


The Brooklyn training school and home for young girls founded 
by Mrs. Malcolm T. Maine in 1889, is doing a humanitarian work 
that deserves the highest commendation. In the four years of its 
existence it has given temporary shelter to hundreds of friendless 
girls, and subsequently found suitable employment for them. 
Some have been placed in institutions better adapted to their needs 
or returned to relatives. A great number having received 
special training, have gone into the world with a far better equip- 
ment for self-support than they could otherwise possibly have ob- 
tained, no longer friendless, but with the protective power of the 
institation ever ready to support them. 

The institution is distinctly a training school, and its main ob- 
ject is to make self-supporting women of the girls. Its purpose 
is to take any friendless girl, between the age of 12 to 21, regard- 
less of sect; to give her a common school education; to teach her 
housekeeping in all its branches and any trade of industry for 
which she shows a taste, in the meantime looking after her physi- 
cal and moral welfare, In short, it aims to make of her a self- 
supporting and virtuous woman. No one, except the officers of 
the school, knows the circumstances of the past life of the girls, 
nor is any allusion ever made to previous wrong doing or evil 
ways, unless it is deemed absolutely necessary. No corporal pun- 
ishment is permitted. None but the most gentle and tactful 
methods of correction are pursued, and, indeed, most of the occu- 
pants are tno thankful for a good home and kind treatment to be 
ever wilfully disobedient. Uniformity of dress is not required. 
The society endeavors to keep the girls in the home until the age 
of 18 is reached. On leaving the home for any permanent em- 
ployment, they are not cut off from their old associations and 
influence, but are encouraged to return at any time for temporary 
shelter, assistance, or advice. 

The principal sources of income are from private contributions, 
from the county, for county wards, and from board money. The 
latter fund they expect to increase with their greater accommo- 
dations, by taking outside boarders, such as the overflow from 
the boarding house, connected with the Young Woman's Christian 
association. Ifa girl has relatives who are willing and able to 
contribute to her support, a small sum of money, up to $2 per 
week, is accepted for board. This plan is found to work success- 
fully. 


A Great County Institute. 


Last year I attended the Polk county institute at Des Moines, 
Iowa. it numbered about 550 teachers. That I regarded as an 
unusually lirge collection of teachers, engaged chiefly in un- 
graded schools. This vast body of teachers had been arranged 
into classes and grades for purposes of recitation and instruction. 
The superintendent had absolute knowledge of the whereabouts 
of each teacher during the exercise of the day. There was neither 
shirking nor dodging from the time the session began in the 
morning until it closed at noon, 

Another institute. The last week of August I attended the 
Allegheny county institute at Pittsburg, Pa. Eight hundred and 
ten teachers were enrolled. Think of it! Eight hundred intelli- 
gent men and women in one body! Too many for the largest 
hall in that city. Too many to meet personally; too many for 
the recitation and lecture rooms; but not too many to be enthu- 
siastic, earnest, intelligent, wide-awake, and thoroughly progres- 
sive. They were there ex. masse, packed, crowded, sandwiched, 
heaped, and piled up everywhere; yet no confusion anywhere. 
Supt. Samuel Hamilton knew how to arrange and dispose of all 
these teachers, even when the halls and rooms would accommo- 
date comfortably about one-half the numbers there assembled. 
‘f'welve or fifteen hundred teachers at a state association is not an 
uncommon thing; but eight hundred teachers from one county, 
excluding city teachers, surpasses anything in that particular line, 
so far as I am aware, that has yet occurred in the United 
States. 

If there be other counties that can make a larger showing, I 
would be glad indeed to hear from them. Unless some unheard 
of county comes to the front with a larger enrollment, Allegheny 
county will stand at the head of the list. 

A unique feature about the management and administrative 
r+ oye of this county system, consists in large local or tewn- 
ship institates held during the year. At the annual meetings, 
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outsiders are selected to present their views before the teachers 
This plan is for the purpose of keeping the teachers in touch 
with outside thought. In the local meetings the best thought of 
the county is utilized, and the practical details of school-room 
work receive special attention. From this it will be seen that 
the theoretical and practical phases of institute work are com- 
bined in a scientific manner. What is lacking in practical in- 
struction at the general meeting, is amply provided for with the 
best local talent there is in the county at the township meetings. 

There are many ladies and gentleman of rare ability among the 
corps of county teachers ; consequently the rank and file of tne 
teachers get the best there is at home and abroad. 

Kansas City, Mo. J. M. GREENWOOD, 


Education in Ontario. 


“The Educational System of the Province of Ontario” is an 
important historic contribution to the pedagogic literature of 
America, It was prepared by John Millar, the deputy minister 
ot education in Ontario. Regarding the general aspect of the 
present system of education in the Province Mr. Millar writes : 


‘‘It may be said to combine the best features of the systems of several coun- 
tries, To the Old World it is indebted for a large measure of its stability, 
uniformity, and centralization ; to the older settled parts of the New World 
for its popular nature, its flexibility, and its democratic principles which have 
given, wherever desirable, local control and individual responsibility. From 
the state of New York we have borrowed the machinery of our schools ; from 
Massachusetts the principle of local taxation ; from Ireland our first series of 
text-books ; from Scotland the co-operation of parents with the teacher, in 
upholding his authority ; from Germany the system of normal schools and 
the kindergarten ; and ffom the United States general'y the non-denomina- 
tional character of elementary, secondary, and university education. Ontario 
may claim to have some features of her system that are largely her own. 
Among them may be mentioned : a division of state and municipal authority 
on a judicious basis; clear lines separating the function of the university 
from that of the high schools, and the function of the high schools from 
that of the public or elementary schools ; a uniform course of study ; all high 
and public schools in the hands of professionally trained teachers ; no person 
eligiole to the position of inspector who does not hold the highest grade of a 
teacher’s certificate, and who has not had years of experience as a teacher ; 
inspectors removable if inefficient, but not subject to removal by popular 
vote ; the examinations of teachers under provincial instead of local control; 
the acceptance of a common matriculation examination for admission to the 
universities and to the learned professions ; a uniform series of text-books 
for the whole province; the almost entire absence of party politics in the 
manner in which school boards, inspectors, and teachers discharge their 
duties ; the system national instead of sectarian, but affording under consti- 
tutional guarantees and limitations protection to Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant separate schools and denominational universities,” 


The distinctive feature of the Ontario system is its almost per- 
fect unity from the kindergarten to the university. Mr. Millar 
portrays it in the followmg words: 


‘The three main features of elementary secondary, and higher education 
are clearly defined in the system adopted in Ontario. It is held that each 
of these has its own proper field and that no one of them should trench upon 
the grounds of another. Itisalso intended that there should be as far as 
possible no overlapping of the courses of study, The system includes the 
kindergarten, public, and separate schools, high schools and collegiate insti- 
tutes, and the university. These may be regarded as organic whole. The 
child enters the kindergarten at perhaps four years of age, and the public 
school at six, and is prepared about the age of thirteen to be admitted to a 
high school, Four or five years at the high school or collegiate institute en- 
ables him to matriculate in the university, where he attends four years and 
gains his B. A, degree. This course if taken in full, gives him superior ed- 
ucational advantages for taking up the study of his chosen profession, or 
entering upon the calling in life which his mind is directed. 

‘*As only a small percentage of the youth oftany country can reach the high- 
est rung of the educational ladder, the curriculum is so arranged as to afford, 
as far as possible, no misdirected steps to those who do not take the full 
course. As the great body of the people must be the ‘‘ bread-winners, ” and 
from necessity never reach the high school, the course of study for the ele- 
mentary schools 1s limited to a few subjects of the most practical character, 
the three ‘ R’s’ receiving special prominence Moreover the curriculum of 
the high scoools in the lower forms puts stress upon English, arithmetic, 
geography, history, elementary, science, book-keeping, drawing, reading, 
and physical education. 

‘The principles of our system of national education favor no class or sect. 
The rich and the poor meet together. Private schools have been success- 
ful only in rare instances, The high school has been called ‘ the poor man’s 
college,’ on account of the general desire in the community to exact low 
fees from students and in many instances to charge no fees. The highest 
distinctions in the university are most frequently gained by the sons—and 
daughters too—of working men, 

‘*No part of the system can do without the others. To the high schools the 
public schools are indebted for their efficient army of well educated teachers. 
In like manner the university furnishes in the persons of its graduates the 
well-trained principals and assistants of our high schools and collegiate 
institutes. The secondary schools in turn supply the university with hun- 
dreds of well prepared matriculants. To improve the university is to give 
an impetus to the high schools, and to render the latter more efficient tells 
likewise upon the character of elementary education. If one member of the 
body suffers, all the other members of the body suffer with it, It is thus 
that all departments of the system forma harmonious unity, and it is thus 
the functions of each have come to be fully recognized and clearly under- 
stood.” 


Minnesota. 


The University of Minnesota has just chosen Hon, David L. 
Kiehle to the chair of pedagogy. Mr. Kiehle is now and has 
been for several years the superintendent of the schools of the 
state. The course of study 1s as follows . 

Course I., The development of child mind and the methods 
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by which the various subjects of education may be presented 
with effectiveness for the culture of intellectual power and char- 
acter, Senzor /, 

Course II., the American school system, school law, organiza- 
tion of studies, supervision, school sanitation, and associated 
subjects. Senzor //. 

Course III., educational history and theories as presented in 
the history of nations and in the philosophy and biographies of 
representative men of the time. |2j Senzor ///, 

Instruction will be conducted by lectures and text-books, and 
by systematic observation of representative schouls of all grades 
from the kindergarten to the high school, followed by detailed 
reports and discussions in the class- room. 

The university offers a special two years’ course designed to 
furnish preparation for teaching, to those who cannot complete 
a full university course., The work consists of two terms of 
psychology, two and one-half terms of pedagogy, five of the sub- 
courses mentioned below, and four terms of other work selected 
from the regular curriculum ; in all, twenty-three and one-half 
terms of work. 

History, English literature, Latin, German, French, mathe- 
matics and astronomy, chemistry, physics, physiology, botany, 
= English composition and elocution, drawing, 3 terms 
each, 

A certificate will be conferred upon all who satisfactorily com- 
plete the work of the course outlined above. 





Supplementary Reading. 


The reading in the Omaha schools is excellent. It is not of that pain- 
fully elocutionary nature which makes one wish that all children would not 
practice for the stage, neither is it of that perfect form that indicates a 
worn-out page; but it isa ready reading of new matter with natural and 
childlike expression, 

The cause of such a desirable effect is much reading and much new mat- 
ter. The adopted text-book is not much worn, as the last page is completed 
and the book laid aside. It looks quite fresh and new ; yet the children 
have absorbed all the freshness and newness of the subject matter, and are 
sighing for other worlds of thought. 

The child’s inherent desire for variety and novelty is gratified by the 
pope and a reader, new to him at least, is placed in his hands, to be read 
at sight. 

The eager attention with which the pupils eyed the pages while awaiting 
the coveted J ae peg o of ‘‘ reading,” evinced their interest in the new subject 
and their effort to master all the work possible before being called upon to 
render the paragraph. The listlessness and evident lack of interest usually 
observable in pupils who are engaged in reading the stale matter of the 
thumb-worn pages of the ‘‘ one-reader”’ system, were wanting in all of the 
classes that I heard read ; about thirty in number, 

In several rooms I took the book, asked pupils to show me a selection 
they had not read, and then required them to read the selection to me, in 
order that I might know that it was their first effort. The results were ex- 
cellent. While errors in pronunciation occurred, the readiness with which 
the pronunciation of new words was attempted was refreshing. 

I left the schools, charmed with the result of a plan, which is as follows : 

The pupils read in their ‘‘ regular reader” on stated days of each week. 
On the other days, they use supplementary readers, placed in their hands at 
the time of the exercise.; and in these they read ‘‘ a¢ sight ;" that is, without 
previous study. At the close of the exercise they are taken from the pupils’ 
hands and placed beyond their reach until next wanted for a similar 
exercise, 

The supplementary readers are furnished by the school board, and are 
passed from school to school, as required. 

Through the kindness of the superintendent, I obtained the following list 
of the supplementary readers in use during the last school year : 

Barnes’ School Reader, rst., 2nd., and 3rd. 
Franklin “ “ a“ “ “ 
Swinton “ “ “ i “ 
McGuffey “ae “ “ “ 4“ 
Stickney “ “ “ce “ ““ 
New Normal School Reader, ist., 2nd., and 3rd, 
Geographic Reader, 1st. and 2nd. 
Seaside and Wayside, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales, 
Hans Andersen's Fairy Ta'es, 
Stories of Olden Times, Church, 
Greek Heroes, Kings/ey, 

“oe 


400 each, 
‘ 


‘ 
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Water Babies, eb. 
Stories of the Old World, Johonnot, ~ 

“«- “ “Our Country, © ( ee 
Heroic Deeds 
Tales from Shakespeare, Lamb = 
Eggleston's Prim. History of the U. S., I 
Swinton's “ “ “ “ 6 
Seudder’s “ se “ “ 


Kansas City, Mo. 


— 


>. T. JoHNson. 


New York City. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Ait and the Museum of Natural 
History will probably be made a part of the educational system 
of the state. The museums would then be entitled to state aid. 
Now the city, the trustees, and their friends pay all expenses. 
We agree with President Tappen, of the Park board, that the two 
muuseums are practical schools in their line, and should be recog- 
nized as such, and supported at the expense of the public. They 
should not be dependent on private contributions for existence. 
More money will be needed for maintenance. Sunday opening 
has increased expenses greatly. This year the trustees of the Art 
museum got $110,c0o for maintenance, They have asked for 
$135,000 for next year, and the Park board will recommend 
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favorably the application to the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment. 


The School Commission have decided upon a series of topics 
upon which they ask for suggestions: (1) How shall the de- 
pattment of education be constituted, and what shall be its 
powers? Of what class of men shall it be composed, and what 
shall be their functions? (2) Whoshall control the school-build- 
ings and school property and who shal! be responsible for re- 
pairs? (3) How shall teachers be appointed ? by the board of 
education, or by what other means? How shall teachers be 
transferred, and how shall difficulties arising between teachers 
and the department be managed? (4) How shall the school 
money be handled, and how is it to be raised, and how to be ex- 
pended ? 

The school principals met and appointed a committee to aid 
the commission, 


The School of Pedagogy opened on October 2 with a stronger 
class of students than ever before. Its advantages have attracted 
students from seven different states. Five periods, an hour each, 
are devoted to lectures of seminaria, on each day from Monday 
to Friday inclusive; and on Saturday seven lectures are given. 
Many teachers in New York and vicinity, from private as well as 
public schools, avail themselves of the opportunity to attend these 
Saturday lectures as auditors. 

Auditors are not admitted to the seminaria and lectures on 
other days of the week. It gives, however, opportunity to many 
teachers to learn what advances are being made along educa- 
tional lines, and to keep up with educational thought. 

Frederick Mor.teser, Ph.D., Pd.D., has been appointed lecturer 
on “Comparative Systems of Education,” and will have charge 
of that course, 


Events ot the Week. 


Many important events have happened during the week to 
which the attention of the pupils might be directed. In the first 
place, the fight ayainst the repeal of the Sherman silver purchase 
act is still going on in the United States senate. Senztor Voor- 
hees, the leader of the repealers, announced that he would move 
this week for continuous sessions, in order to force the senate to 
take a vote.—Sympathy will be felt for the sufferers from the tor- 
nado on the Gulf coast. A great wave was driven by the force 
of the wind over Grand Isle and other low coast lands of the 
Louisiana. The victims exceed 2,000 in number. In loss of life 
the disaster ranks almost with that in the Conemaugh valley.— 
The bombardment of Rio de Janeiro was renewed by Admiral 
Mello, commander of the rebel fleet. The revolution was caused 
because Pres. Peixotto refused to renounce his candidacy for 

resident. The constitution says a president shall be ineligible 
or a second term. The president who is serving out another 
man’s term claims he has a right to be a candidate, and refuses 
to sign a bill that would cut himself off from the candidacy ; 
hence the war. In this country the matter would be settled in the 
courts or at the ballot box.—Joseph Chamberlain, the Liberal- 
Unionist leader, and Mr. Gladstone’s opponent, arrived in this 
country; he thinks there isn’t much hope for home-rule.—The 
Cunarder Lucania lowered the oceanic steamship record west- 
ward by about an hour; her time was 5 days, 13 hours, and 25 
minutes.—The improvements in armor-piercing shells threaten to 
make the big war-ships useless. In the trials at Sandy. Hook a 
Holtzer shell pierced 11} inches of steel.—In the international 
yacht race the American Vig¢lant beat the British Va/kyriée.— 
Prince Bismarck’s health is improving; during his journey to 
Friedrichsruhe numerous demonstrations of affection were made 
by the people. 


The World’s Fair a Success, But It Will Soon Close Its 
Gates Forever. 


The grandest exhibition of our time and possibly for many generations to 
come will soon be brought to an end. 

There remains but one month in which to visit this marvelous gathering of 
“ the World’s Productions, and everybody should strain a point to go to 

hicago. 

The railroad fare heretofore has been considered a hindrance to all classes, 
but this has all been changed, and on the following days in October the West 
Shore Railroad will run high-class excursions on its fast express trains in 
through cars at one-half its lowest tare, 7. ¢., $17.00, from New York to Chicago 
and return, and poreperdeanene lower rates from points along its line. These 
mag ificent excursion trains will be in charge of an agent whose duty it is to 
care for the interests of the es age Be patrons en route, to furnish detailed in- 
formation as to accommodations obtainable in Chicago, and to point out the 
emey | “ ints along the grand old Hudson and through the picturesque Mo- 
hawk Va * : 

These rales will leave Franklin st., New York, at 10.00 A.M , and West 42d 
st. at 10.10 as follows: Wednesday, October 4; Tuesday, October 10; Saturday, 
October 14; Thursday, October 19; and the last, Monday, October 23. 

If our readers will just take trouble to call at any West Shore office they will 
be received with the usual courtesy that characterizes the employces of this 
superb route, (over which a journey of the kind referrea to can be made with 
considerable ease, owing to the fact that the management of the West Shore 
Railroad has spared no expense to make it the easies: running and safest road 
in the world), and furnish any information desired appertaining to this trip. 


** I have met over 50 people cured of dyspepsia by Hood's Sarsaparilla,” say> 
a traveling merchant. 








Correspondence. 


Kindly explain if ‘‘ busy work” should be atteinpted by a teacher in a 
school of sixty pupils—five grades ? EF. MACOMBER, 
Westernville. 


Most certainly. How you can manage without busy work is 
more than we can see. It is not made for graded schools as 
your note would seem to imply. Put a table, or even a board on 
trestles, and let the primary class gather around it, under the 
supervision of an older pupil. Busy work is all that will save 
you. F 


Teachers by the thousand have been in Chicago this summer and their 
pupils this fall will work to some purpose. The exhibit has made the 
teachers conscious as never before, of the uselessness of everything but their 
best effort, All that is amateurish shrinks into nothingness, and the effort 
of the sight-seers on their return to every-day work will be to seek the most 
direct means to accomplish expert work. Teaching seems very easy work 
when itis no longer an experimenting with methods of this or that sort, but 
a determined purpose to rouse the powers of the children. 

O! for the time when it shall be realized by superintendents and trustees, 
that one teacher for fifty or sixty children has little opportunity to develop 
natural talent. , M, B. L. 


It is to be hoped that the inspiration gained at the fair will 
last through this year’s work, and much more work to come. 
The fair was an immense object lesson in teaching. It repre- 
sented many centuries of race growth. From the Court of Honor 
to the Dahomey village is a long step in history. From scholar- 
ship to children is a still longer one. 


Whatare the objects of ‘‘ The National League for the Protection of Amer- 
fican Institutions” ? Cc. G. 


“The objects of the league are to secure constitutional and 
legislative safeguards for the protection of the common school 
system and other American institutions, and to promote public 
instruction in harmony with such institutions, and to prevent all 
sectarian or denominational appropriations of public funds.” 

It proposes an amendment to the United States constitution of 
ithis kind : 

“No state shall pass any law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or use its prop- 
erty or credit, or any money raised by taxation, or authorize either 
to be used, for the purpose of founding, maintaining, or aiding, 
by appropriation, payment for services, expenses, or otherwise, 
any church, religious denomination, or religious society, or any 
institution, society, or undertaking which is wholly, or in part, 
under sectarian or ecclesiastical control.” Its president is Charles 
K. Adams, president of the Wisconsin university. 





What would probably be done if the president and vice-president-elect 
should both die before inauguration ? D. B. 


Should a president die before the day of his inauguration it is 
probable that the vice-president would be inaugurated and act in 
his stead, but should both of these officers die between the No- 
vember in which they were chosen and the 4th of March follow- 
ing, a contingency would arise for which no provision has been 
made either in the constitution or the -laws, and it is probable 
that the existing president would hold over by special act of Con- 
gress uritil a new election could be held. The terms of the cabi- 
net officers as well as that of the president expire on the 4th of 
March in which a new administration comes into power. ~ 





Will you please explain what is meant by the ‘* Latin Union” ? 
A. M. 

The Latin union is an agreement between the governments of 
France, Spain, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece whereby 
the same system of coinage is used in all these countries. This 
agreement was madein 1865 and by it a system of coinage modi- 
fied from the French system was adopted. The paps pro- 
vision was that gold and silver at the rate of 155 of silver to 1 of 
gold might be coined in unlimited quantities by all the members 
of the union for all persons offering the bullion to the mints. All 
other coins were to be coined solely on government account. 
Subsequently the Argentine republic, Bolivia, Bulgaria, the Cen- 
tral American states, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Roumania, Ser- 
via, and Venezuela adopted the system of the Latin union with- 
out, however, becoming parties to the treaty. Ia 1874 the states 
in the Latin union limited the coinage of silver and later stopped 
it altogether, so that while these countries now have a bi-metallic 
standard they do not coin silver. 





It is everything for the teacher to get in the right track. I began in the 
old way hearing lessons and keeping the children still. I read Kellogg’s 
** School Management” and concluded I was on the wrong track. The next 
school I started in to be an educator, It was hard work but I made a begin- 


ning. I have been here ever since and the whole village are interested. I am 
now happyfor I can see things grow, as we used to say on the farm. Suce- 
«cess to THE JOURNAL. WP: P. 
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The Black Mountain Country. 
(Selected from Our Times.) 


On the eastern shore of the Adriatic is a small country, which 
is in some respects different from every other country in Europe. 
Montenegro (Black mountain) is almost wholly mountainous and 
lies between Bosina and Albania, Till 1878 it had an estimated 
area of fr+m 1669 to 1796 square miles, and was separated from 
the Adriatic by a small strip of foreign territory; but the Berlin 
conference assigned to it the port and district of Antivari, while 












































































NICHOLAS I., PRINCE OF MONTENEGRO. 


closing it against the war ships of the nations. Toward the end 
of 1880 the port and district of Dulcigno, heretofore Albanian, 
became Montenegrin. The country is now about two-thirds as 
large as Connecticut and contains a population of 236,000. 

In the east and south the hills are clad with forests, but many 
of the higher ridges are extremely barren. The hides, wool, 
sheep, bacon, cheese, frvit, and other articles exported have to be 
carried on the backs of mules, or of porters, usually women, as 
there are hardly any roads. 

The Montenegrins are Slavs of the Servian stock; they are 
handsome, athletic, hardy, pure in morals, and affectionate; be- 
sides they are brave and patriotic, but somewhat passionate. 
reckless, and fierce. They are clannish, and recognize the her- 
editary obligation to avenge blood. } 

The government is an absolute hereditary monarchy, in which 
the council of state and the national assembly have considerable 
influence on the decisions of the prince. The head of the govern- 
ment from 1516 to 1851 was the viadika, or prince-bishop, who, 
besides being the head of the Greek church in his domain, was 
chief ruler, lawgiver, judge, and military leader. In 1851 the 
prince’s office was separated from that of bishop. The prince 
(hospodar) appoints four of the eight members of the state coun- 
cil. ‘The present prince is Nicholas I. who was born in 1841 and 
began to reign in 1860. The country is now divided into eighty 
districts and four military commands. An “elder” presides over 
each village community, which comprises forty or more tribes or 
clans. 

In the middle ages Montenegro belonged to the Servian king- 
dom. When the Turks overran the Balkan peninsula in the 
fourteenth century they were unable to conquer the Montenegrins, 
who, in their mountain fastnesses, maintained their independence 
until 1714. The Turks withdrew shortly after, however, and they 
resumed their independence. The principal political importance of 
Montenegro at present results from the fact that Russia can use 
it to harass the Turks. As all the inhabitants are trained to.arms 
they can easily raise an army of from 25,000 to 30,000 men, and 
though small in numbers compared with the great nations in 
Europe, prove an enemy not to be despised. 


* 


National Forest Reserves. 


The United States has begun, at too late a day, the policy of pre- 
serving the forests. Germany and France learned a century ago 
that forest destruction dried up the rivers, turned fertile plains to 
deserts, and increased climatic extremes. Russia, India, Austra- 
lia, and Canada have systems of forest preservation and manage- 
ment. The Century describes the fifteen great timberland tracts 
reserved by the proclamation of President Harrison, upon the 
recommendation of Secretary Noble ; they are not national parks, 
although it ts hoped that several will become such. The policy of 
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creating such pleasure grounds as the Yellowstone, Sequoia, Gen- 
eral Grant, and Yosemite national parzs does not want for ap- 
proval or defenders against the few settlers, miners, and herd- 
ers who resent the withdrawal of such tracts from the public do- 
main. These reserves, it will be seen, are for the most part near 
the heads of great rivers, and hence will help to preserve these 
sources of water supply for vast tracts of country. It must be 
remembered, also, that in many parts of the West, on account of 
the comparative scarcity of rain, the water of a river is very va'u- 
able for irrigation purposes, large sums of money being spent for 
canals, viaducts, etc., to carry it to the lands that need it. 
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Among theimportant reserves made during the last fortnight of 
Secretary Noble’s term of office may be mentioned that bordering 
the Grand canyon of the Colorado in Arizona. This great tract 
of about 2,000,000 acres is nearly square, and holds almost one 
hundred miles of the finest canyons. Then there is the vast 
Sierra Forest Reserve of 4,006,000 acres in Southern California. 
Beginning at the southern boundary of the Yosemite national 
park, it forms with that tract the Sequoia and the General Grant 
national parks a continuous reservation, running for 220 miles 
along the crest of the Sierras, and averaging about fifty miles in 
width, It protects the water-sheds of eight rivers and hundreds 
of tributary streams. The San Gabriel timberland reserve, lying 
along the Sierra Madre range north of Los Angeles, protects the 
watershed of the San Gabriel and Los Angeles reserve. The San 
Bernardino reserve ‘adjoins it. The little Trabuco canyon forest 
reserve preserves the forests along the Santa Ana slopes near the 
coast, and insures the water supply of those regions. The Pike’s 
Peak timber reserve, some thirty miles long and ten miles wide, 
surrounds this great mountain. The Plum Creek reserve joins it 
on the north, and the South Platte reserve joins the latter on the 
west. The White River plateau reserve, to the northwest of these, 
shelters the head waters of the White, Green, and Grand rivers. 
The Battlement mesa reserve lies along the range between the 
Grand and Gunnison rivers, holding the sources of many of their 
tributaries, and surrounds the Grand and Battlement mesas with 
their strange formations and picturesque groupings. The Pecos 
river reserve in New Mexico preserves the forests along the crest 
of the mountains north of Santa Fé and Las Vegas. In the state 
of Oregon is the Bull Run reserve near Mt. Hood, and in Wash- 
ington the Pacific forest reserve surrounding Mr. Ranier. Other 
reserves are under co<sideration; probably the Cleveland admin- 
istration will continue the policy so well begun. 


¥ 


Some of Britain’s Islands. 


Great Britain possesses a vast number of islands situated in 
all parts of the world, from which her vessels ply back and forth 
carrying the products ofall climes. They also 
give strength to her navy, for wherever her 
men-of-war run short of fuel they are almost 
sure to find a coaling station within convenient 
distance. 

An important group of islands belonging to 
Great Britian are the Bahamas, which consist 
of twelve islands, 661 keys, and 2,387 reefs and 
cliffs, forming a chain between Florida and 
Cuba about 700 miles long. Nassau, the cap- 
ital, is on the island of New Providence. The 
larger islands are mostly covered with forests 

sm amprose sue,, Of the madeira tree, the mastic, lignumvite, etc. 
Gov. of the Bahamas. Watling’s island is saidto be the first land 
discovered by Columbus. The islands are mostly long and narrow 
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and have little elevation above the sea. The soil is thin, but pro- 
duces maize, cotton, oranges, pineapples, etc. : 

The Bermudas, situated 624 miles from Cape Hatteras, are 
named from Juan Bermudez who discovered them in 1522. The 
isles and islets number about 400, although 
their total area is only about forty-one 
miles. Potatoes, onions, and arrow-root 
are the chief exports. 

The West Indian islands are known as 
the Antilles, a name which is supposed to 
be a corruption of the Latin words anfe, 
before, and zwsu/e, islands, because they 
seemed placed before the continent, which 
was only reached after these islands had 
been passed: Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, and 
Porto Rico are known as the Greater 
Antilles, and the Windward and Leeward 
islands as the Lesser Antilles. All of the 
Windward islands belong to Great Britain 
except Martinique, which is a French 
colony ; also all of the Leeward islands ex- 
cept Deseada, Guadeloupe, Marie Galante, : 
and St. Martin. Many of the Lesser An- petty? fn rons 
tilles are of volcanic origin and some are of coral formation. 
Their productions are the same as the greater West Indian islands. 
The population consists principally of negroes and mulattoes. 

The island of Cyprus, which is now one of Britain’s posses- 
sions, situated in the northeast corner of the Mediterranean sea, 

is about 140 miles long and 50 miles wide 
at the widest part. There is probably no 
spot of earth that has been ruled by so 
many masters. It has been governed 
by the Pheenicians, Assyrians, Egyptians, 
Persians, Ptolemies, Saracens ca by 
kings of its own), and Turks, who ceded 
it to England in 1878. It makes a very 
convenient station between Great Britain 
=~ and India, and in case of war would be 
valuable at a base of operations. A vast 
quantity of articles showing the stage of 
civilization in different times have been 
found on the island; these consist of 
glassware, pottery, warlike implements, 
articles of personal adornment of gold, silver, bronze, and 
precious stones, terra-cotta objects of all periods and races, etc. 
There is a fine collection of antiquities from Cyprus in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in Central park, New York. 


¥ 


Science and Industry. 


New Telephone System.—This has been tested between Albany 
and Saratoga, a distance of forty miles. It is a success, It 
has been demonstrated that a conversation can be carried on by 
means of this system over an ordinary telegraph wire for a dis- 
tance of over 500 miles, which is as far as ordinary telegraph 
message can be sent without repeating. In this system no mag- 
net coil or diaphragm is used; the pulsations are communicated 
by means of the alternate cohering and separation of sheets of 
ordinary tenfoil and paper arranged as a conductor. 

A Great Side- Wheeler.—The largest side-wheel steamboat in 
the world was lately launched at Chester, Pa. It is named the 
Priscilla and will be put on the Fall River route between New 
York and Boston, The dimensions and proportions of the Pr7s- 
cilla are as follows: Length over all, 440 feet ; length on water 
line, 424 feet ; breadth of hull, 52 feet; breadth over guards, 93 
feet; depth of hull, molded, 21 feet ; draft of water, 12 feet; dis- 
placement, 4,550tons. There will be two high-pressure cylinders, 
each 51 inches in diameter, and two low-pressure cylinders, each 
95 inches indiameter, all having a stroke of piston of 11 feet. Her 
wheels will be of the feathering type, 35 feet in diameter and 14 
feet face. The vessel will carry 1,400°passengers and 800 tons of 
freight. 

Fire-Resisting Materials—Numerous experiments to deter- 
mine the best fire-resisting materials for the construction of doors 
have proved that wood covered with tin resists fire better than an 
iron door. 

How Floors Should be Swept—M. Burd, of Lyons, has stopped 
absolutely the sweeping of floors in hospital wards. He has the 
floors covered with a coat of a solution of paraffine in petroleum, 
which makes them impermeable to anything, and gives them a 
brown tint. A single application lasts two years. Thus pre- 
pared, the floors’ stand very well wiping every day with a damp 
cloth, moistened by some antiseptic solution. The same process 
can be applied with advantage to barracks, school-rooms,and other 
places. In private dwellings, where the floors are covered with 
carpet, there should be substituted for the ordinary sweeping the 
use of mechanical brushes, which, instead of making the dust fly, 
collect it in special boxes, from which it can be thrown into the 
fire, the great destroyer and purifier of all germs. - 





SIR W. F. HELY-HUTCHINSON 


SIR WALTER J. SENDALL, 
Governor of Cyprus. 
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New Books. 


A collection of useful little volumes known as the Distaff series 
will be issued under the auspices of the Board of Women 
Managers of the State of New York for the Columbian exposi- 
tion. The series will comprise representative work by women of 
the state or New York in periodical literature, classified under its 
conspicuous divisions—poetry, fiction, history, art, biography, 
translation, literary criticism, and the like. A woman of eminent 
success in each department edits the literature relating to her de- 
partment. The volume that bears the title of The Kindergarten 
is edited by that famous kindergarten worker and writer Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. This includes the following essays. “ The 
Relation of the Kindergarten to Social Reform,” by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin ; “ The Child and the Race,” by Mrs. Mary H. Pea- 
body ; “Seed, Flower, and Fruit of the Kindergarten,” by Alice 
Wellington Rollins; “ A Plea for the Pure Kindergarten,” by 
Jennie B. Merrill; “The Philosophy of the Kindergarton,” by 
Angeline Brooks; “An Explanation of the Kindergarten In- 
tended for Mothers,” by Alice A. Chadwick ; ‘‘ The Kindergarten 
in the Mother’s Work,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond ; and “ Out- 
| hapa of Kindergarten Training,” by Mrs. A. B. Longstreet. 
The volume is a 16mo, clearly printed with wide margins, and 
is bound in cloth with handsome designs in gilt on the front cover 
and back. The series will prove a valuable acquisition to any 


po woman’s library. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 
1.00, : 





To kindergartners all the information to be obtained in regard 
to the originator of the kindergarten is interesting, and will prove 
valuable as an aid to an understanding of the system. They will 
therefore welcome the volume of Frede/'s Letters, edited, with 
explanatory notes and additional matter, by Arnold H. Heine- 
mann. There is a biographical and critical sketch of considera- 
ble length in which Froebel’s strong points as well as his weak- 
nesses are clearly set forth. The letters are written to his wife 
and others associated with him in educational work, and not only 
reveal his strong and gentle personality, but go far toward ex- 
emgee his ideas and methods that are too often left obscure in 

is other writings. In this book are treated a great variety of 
topics, as educational associations, infant education, faults of 
teachers, sand for molding shapes, mother's songs, normal or 
practice schools, harmony of school and home, etc. These, se- 
lected at random, show the great educational value of the book. 
There are illustrations, including portraits of Froebel and his wife 
and views of his birthplace, the house in which he died, and his 
monument. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 


_ There are so many wild statements made concerning the con- 
dition of the English workmen that a work by one who has made 
a thorough investigation of the subject, like Masses and Classes, 
by Henry Tuckley, will be eagerly read in this country. He finds 
the wages low enough, altogether too low for men who have fam- 
ilies to support, especially in the great centers of population. He 
takes up each branch of industry by itself, as toilers by the 
Thames, "bus and tram men, English clerks, Her Majesty's mails, 
London working giris, English railway men, English school- 
teachers, tillers of the soil, an English manufacturing town, and 
English mechanics. He fi. s social castes to which we are 
strangers, which is, of course, a disadvantage in many ways. So 
far as wages are concerned they range lower than in the United 
States; the cost of living is lower, but not enough to make up 
the difference. It might be added, however, that the English 
workman’s condition is, as a rule, better than the workman on 
the continent. The book appears to be written in an impartial 
spirit; by it students of industrial subjects will be able to reach 
Satisfactory conclusions on many vexed questions, (Cranston & 
Curts, Cincinnati; Hunt & Eaton, New York. 90 cents.) 


Barbara Yechton’s story entitled /zg/eszde, that attracted much 
attention when published in the columns of 74e Churchman, has 
just been issued in handsome book form, with illustrations by 
Jesse McDermott. Theotlosia, or Dossie, the heroine of *‘ Ingle- 
side” is an in,pulsive, impetuous little maiden of nine, who goes 
to visit her great aunt while her father and the rest of the famil 
make a journey to Europe. The old aunt is very stern and stiff, 
and having found fault with her favorite nephew's marriage,resolved 
never to love another child. But Dossie conquers her reluctance 
and a perfect understanding ultimately arises. The little girl’s 
life in the quaint Philadelphia mansion, with the old aunt and the 
older colored servant, is portrayed in vivid and lively colors. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. $1.25.) 


One of the greatest literary events of the world, ranking with 
the revival of Greek learning in the fifteenth century, was the trans- 
lation of the great Indian epics. It revealed the fact that the 
dark skinned Hindus were our near kinsmen, that they had aciv- 
ilization that rivaled that of Greece, and that all the leading Euro- 
pean peoples were descended from the same ancestors, whose 
original home was somewhere in Central Asia. Comparative 
mythology and comparative philology at once engaged the at- 
tention of learned men, whose investigations concerning lan- 
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guage revealed some astounding facts. It was about one hun- 
dred years ago that this Indian literature was given to the world, 
since which time history has had to be largely reconstructed to 
accord with the new facts revealed. Great interest, therefore, at- 
taches to the series of little volumes on Indian history, edited by 
John Adam, M. A., a fellow of the University at Madras. The 
first volume, Ancéent Jndia, is by Romesh Chunder Dutt, C.I.E., 
barrister at-law and fellow of the University of Calcutta. He 
divides the history into the Vedic age, B C., 2000-1400; the epic 
age, B.C., 1400-1000; the rationalistic age, B.C., 1000-320; the 
Buddhist age, B.C., 320-A.D., 400; the Puranic age, A.D., 400- 
800, The volume is handsomely bound in cloth, and provided 
with a map of ancient India, showing clearly the topographical! 
feat'res. (Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York. 


$1.00,) 


No one who wishes to understand the history of a country can 
expect to master the subject without studying the histories of 
other countries with which it is connected. Many of the in- 
fluences that have made the American nation what it is have 
come from abroad and especially from England, and ‘the history 
of that country should receive special attention by Americans. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Prof. Edward Channing have 
prepared an English History for American Readers in which 
they have made especially prominent those events that have a 
bearing on American history. Being intended, therefore, for 
American readers the proportion will be found somewhat differ- 
ent from that usually found in histories of England. The au- 
thors in their treatment of every detail have sought to give the 
best result of modern English investigation, and especially to 
avoid all unfair or one-sided judgments. The illustrations are 
numerous, various, and of the best quality; the style clear and 
simple. The volume will be valuable both as a text-book for 
school or for home reading. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. $1.20.) 


Prof. Alphonse N. Van Daell, of the Massachusetts institute of 
technulogy, who has spent much time in teaching modern lan- 
guages, has prepared a text-book on a simple and sensible plan 
which he calls An /ntroduction to the French Language, being 
a practical grammar with exercises. The first part is composed 
of practical lessons. Each lesson begins with a few French sen- 
tences, or an extract from some French author, on which the 
lesson is based. Then follow questions to be answered orally or 
in writing, as the teacher may prefer. Many teachers find that 
both methods are attended with good results. The second part 
is a plain exposition of what the author considers the essentials 
of French grammar for eye speaking students. _It is intended 
that pupils shall continually refer to it when studying the first 
part. The author has not attempted the impossible task of ren- 
dering French pronunciation by English equivalents. The best 
way to learn pronunciation is from a competent teacher, the 
teacher reading the lesson first and the pupil following him. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. Mailing price, $1.10.) 


In the Monographs .on Education it is the intention of the 
publishers to issue those valuable articles on education that are 
produced every year, but too rarely see print because they are too 
long for the magazines and too short to be published as books. A 
late number contains an essay on History and Literaiure in 
Grammar Grades, by J. H. Phillips, Ph. D., superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham, Ala. It was read before the Department 
of Superintendence at Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1892. (D. C. 
Heath, & Co.. Boston. 15 cents.) 


The Youth's Companion is well known as one of the most in- 
structive periodicals for youth published. Its educational char- 
acter renders it particularly useful for supplementary reading, and 
its use as such is increasing. The publishers have begun to issue 
a series of little books containing selections from the paper. No. ! 
is entitled A Book of Stories. (Perry Mason & Co., Boston.) 


Everything that tends to make the pupils love and appreciate 
our institutions should be encouraged ; singing is one of the most 
effective means that can beemployed. A piece that may be sung 
in school has just been issued; it is a chorus entitled /az/, Starry 
Banner, by J.C. Macy. It is published in sheet form and at so 
low a price that every pupil can afford to have a copy. (Oliver 
Ditson Co., Boston. 6 cents.) 


The most brilliant magazine writer of the first half of the pres- 
ent century is Thomas De Quincey. At times the music and 
sweep of his sentences exert a fascination that cannot be resisted. 
The lover of English prose will therefore welcome a little volume 
in the series of Readings for Students containing De Quincey’s 
essays on Joan of Arc and The English Mail Coach, edited, 
with an introduction and notes by J. M. Hart, The volume is 
excellently printed and bound in boards. (Henry Holt & Co. 
30 cents.) 


Elements of Music represents a book on one page,—being the 
pupil’s first year’s study. It contains all the rudiments, from the 
first lesson to all the major and minor scales, chords, and key- 
notes ; how to commit signatures to memory ; a dictionary ; and 
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a full-sized key-board, which shows position of all the treble and 
bass notes, on, above, and below the staff. (John Picht, 73 Ave- 
nue C, New York. Price, 5 cents.) 


The Learner's Shorthand Reader is a 16mo. volume of forty- 
eight pages illustrated, and suitable for the younger class of stu- 
dents of this useful art. Of course the language is simple and 
the style of writing correspondingly so. It will be found ve 
valuable for obtaining practice in reading and familiarit with 
word forms, which is very necessary in learning shorthand. All 
stenographers say they have more trouble in reading their notes 
than in writing them. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, 3 East 14th street, 
N. Y.) 


Mrs. Sarah K. Boiton has well earned the reputation of being 
the leading femaie writer of biography of America. In this Col- 
umbian year she could not have chosen a more attractive field of 
investigation than that of the lives and deeds of men who made 
this western hemisphere known to Europe. Her latest volume 
treats of Famous Voyagers and Explorers. Columbus, Marco 
Polo, Magellan, and Raleigh are the famous commanders whose 
lives, more fascinating than any romance, she gives with consid- 
erable detail. Livingstone and Stanley are chosen as representa- 
tives of the heroic attempts to discover the sources of the Nile 
and at the same time to put an end to the slave trade. The 
search for the north pole has long resolved itself into succ:ssive 
telief-expeditions to rescue those who have gone to the relief of 
their predecessors. The annals of discovery nowhere contain 
such thrilling accounts of perseverance, gallantry, endurance, and 
agonizing sufferings as those which are immortalized by the 
names of Franklin, Kane, Gilder, Schwatka, and Melville. A quite 
different scene of adventure is introduced in her story of Perry’s 
visits to Japan. There is great variety in the book which will 
appeal to all classes of readers. It is illustrated with fine por- 
traits. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. $1.50.) 


John Henry Norman, of the London chamber of commerce, has 
produced a very useful little book to which he has given the title, 
A Ready Reckoner of Foreign Exchanges. \ts main object is to 
set forth in the plainest manner possitle, with examples, the most 
simple and direct modes of arriving at the world’s fixed and abso- 
lute pars of exchange; the mode of determining the equivalent 
commercial exchanges limited by the cost of transmission of the 
metal ; coinage charges, and interest for the use of money, when 
such a charge is included in the rate of exchange. The money 
systems of 161 countries are shown. The 274 fixed gold and 156 
silver pars of exchange are given. A constant is given under each 
head of thirty monetary systems, embracing the proposed new 
Austria-Hungarian and the possible Russian gold systems, by 
which the ratio of the day between the metals can be easily deter- 
mined. With the ratio and the mint issue weights of the world’s 
chief moneys of account, 870 different exchanges of gold for gold 
or for silver, silver for silver or for gold, forming any sum, can be 
easily and correctly reached. Seamen and soldiers especially will 
find it a valuable help to the approximation of exchanges. The 
author hopes also that the book may prove a stepping-stone to 
the science of money. (G. P. Putnam's Sons., New York. ) 
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The Builders of American Literature, by Francis H. Under- 
wood, to be published in two series, is a work.that ought to find 
a place as a supplementary reader for the use of schools. It is 
intended to show the beginnings and growth of American litera- 
ture down to a comparatively recent period. The first series, now 
published has an historical introduction, s¢rving also as a gen- 
eral survey. The body of the work consists of biographical and 
critical notices of eminent authors, beginning with Jonathan Ed- 
wards and ending with those born previous to 1826, of which 
the last happens to be Richard Henry Stoddard, the poet. At 
the close is an intetesting chapter upon “ Some Mostly For ten 
Poets.” The notices of the leading authors are concise and care- 
fully written, and pervaded by a spirit of fairness; the tone is 
judicial, though sympathetic. This work, in connection with the 
.author’s “ Handbook of American Literature,” will be of great 
value to all libraries, teachers’ and students of our country’s lit- 
erature, as well as to the general reader. It contains a vast 
amount of interesting information, and is a most agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure hour. The second volume will probably ap- 
pear within a year, and will be devoted to the great and increas- 
ing throng of authors born since 1825. (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton.) 


The student of music who wishes to be a thorough master of 
the subject will find much assistance in the volume on Amalytz- 
cal Harmony, a theory of musical composition from the compo- 
ser’s standpoint, by A. J. Goodrich, author of several other 
musical works. There are introduced in the book an explana- 
tory treatise upon unrelated tones; a new system of harmonic 
counterpoint, and diagram illustrations of musical form and con- 
struction. During the past twenty-five years since this system 
was commenced, the author has confined himself principally to 
this task : (1) to present the material and technic of co: ition 
in systematic and graded order ; (2) to explain this analytically 
and clearly ; (3) to illustrate the application of this material in 
the construction of music; (4) to show the esthetic effect (and, 
consequently, the object) of ‘certain chords and progressions. 
These features are based on the actual results of compositior 
rather than on existing theoretical works, and the book owes its 
form to Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Meti- 
delssohn, Wagner, and others, not to Zarlino, Rameau, Kirchen- 
berger, Gottfried Weber, Marx, Weitzmann, Richter, nor Rie- 
mann. (The John Church Company. New: York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago.) 
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Your Family 
should be 
provided with the 
well-known emergency 
medicine, 


AYER'S 


terated Foop. 


TE. aeaien Not ae 
| Confection, 


_ 

~ aiding digestion, is 

Chocolat - Menier most 
Not a narcotic, like Tea, Coffee, or 

Cocoa, but a strengthening, unadul- 


Qinold 
Constable & Co. 
DRESS FABRICS 


FOR 


Autumn Wear. 


Armures Serges, 

Pointelle, Boucle, #54 
| Jacquard Effects in FALL COLORINGS 
| Self Colored DIAGONALS, 


but as a 


Drink, 


arting strength, 


| 
| 


effective. 





CHERRY PECTORAL | |\Cocoa&C 
The best remedy for all 
diseases of the 

Throat and Lungs. 


Prompt to act, 


ARE NO MORE TO BE COMPARED WITH 
EACH OTHER THAN 


Skimmed Milk 
to Pure Cream. 


| JACQUARDS ARMURES, 
| SACKINGS. 


‘Scotch Plaids for School Dresses. 
CREPES AND CREPONS, 


|For Evening and Iouse Wear. 


_ EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


hocolate 








Sure to Cure 


Pamphlets giving recipe 


s, and sample, by ad- 





ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 











HOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION 





American Branch SBroadwarty & 19th St. 
Chocolat-Menier < . 
swe | New York Cis NEW YORK. 


- Wards Baie 
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Queen & Co., in: orporated, Philadelphia 
have a remarkably etncient electrical ma- 
chine in their “ Triple-plate” type which 
has been used in laboratory work with 
great success for several years. It is radi- 
cally different from the .orthodox Toepler- 
Holtz form, having oné stationary and two 
revolving plates and alsoa special discharge 
electrode. The action of the third plate is 
to collect what electricity escapes from the 
back of the stationary plate and also to 
generate. The patented electrode is a vul- 
canite disk 2” in diameter, attached to a 
brass plate with an air space between. The 
effectof these important modifications is 
greatly to increase the length of spark, the 
rapidity of disckarge and the certainty of 
action. A customer in Seattle, Wash., 
wrote them some time since regarding a 
machine with 124” revolving plates : 

“It arrived in the midst of the usual 
drenching rain of this place and season, and 
I set itup ina very damp place, which hap- 
pened to be the only available one, but in 
spite of these unfavorable conditions, | 
succeeded after a few minor adjustments 
in raising the spark to five inches by exact 
measurement, and these could be obtained 
at the rate of 12 per minute with moderate 
working. I consider the little machine a 
triumph.” 

Science teachers who want a generator 
that can be absolutely relied upon, should 
correspond with the makers and ask them 
for descriptive circular No. 280. 

9 


There are many things in this age of won- 
ders with which we become so familiar 
that we do not half appreciate their value. 
For instance, if we had to write for a 
while with a stylus, like the ancient Greeks ; 
or a bamboo stick, like the Chinese ; or a 
goose quill, like our grandfathers, we would 
be able fully to appreciate the quality of the 
pens made by Perry & Co., London, and 
sold by the Spencerian Pen Co., 810 Broad- 
way, New York. Samples will be sent to 
teachers en application. 

9 


We note the removal of Isaac Pitman & 
Sons from 3 East 14th street, to 33 Union 
Square, The magnificent new Decker 
building. We congratulate the firm on 
their increased business that has enabled 
them to take these larger and better quar- 
ters. 





Highly Digestible 


and Nutritious. 


Qscoa 


The Exquisite Natural 
Flavor is Fully 
Developed. 


NO VANILLA USED 


to Cover Inferiority and 
Imperfection. 





Not long ago the papers contained an| 
account of the ride of a sixteen-year-old gir! | 
from London to Brighton and return on a 
bicycle. The distance is over a hundred 
miles and she accomplished the journey in 
eight and one-half hours, on an average of 
twelve miles an hour, being so far from ex- 
hausted that she went out fora walk that 
same evening. This is the healthy, muscu- 
lar, happy personage that we wish the young 
American woman to be. She will have 
just such bounding health if she will take 
the means to secure it. How exhilarating 
to be speeding over the highway on the 
Imperial Bicycle of the Ames & Frost Co., 
Chicago.. A catalogue telling all about 
them will be sent free. 

se 

The young man or woman who wishes to 
go into business should prepare for it 
thoroughly. There are so many excellent 
commercial schools that there is left scarce- 
ly any excuse for a want of preparation. 
The Bryant & Stratton business college, 
Chicago, is the largest in the world; it gives 
a business course, an English course, les- 
sons in shorthand, typewriting, etc. Write 
fora circular. 


It is very well to talk of performing one’s 
work for the good accomplished, but it 
makes one feel much more content with 
one’s position to see the dollars come roll- 
ing in rapidly. The teacher is no exception 
to the rule, and the person who is ht to 
teach at all is ambitious to advance ; that is, 
so far as salary is concerned. C.J. Albert, 
manager of the Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
211 Wabash avenue, Chicago, has helped 
many a teacher of this kind. There are 
plenty of good openings for first-class 
teachers, if they will register. 


2 
IMPORTANT, 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
i femd and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

non Hotel, o ite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars. 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other fisst-class hotel 1 the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, ° 


Physics and chemistry are sciences in 
which pupils will take the intensest interest 
if their study is pursued in the right way. 
The right wey undoubtedly is by observa- 
tion and experiment. In order to make 
certain experiments, apparatus is neces- 
sary. Teachers should examine carefully 
into the merits of such apparatus as is de- 
scribed in the catalogue of Alfred L. Rob- 
bins Co., 179 and 181 Lake street, Chicago. 
Their new projection lanterns are just the 
thing to make the science lesson attrac- 
tive. 

o 

Many teachers will no doubt be surprised 
when we state that over 2,000 Caligraphs 
ar= in use in our schools. There is nothing 
like the typewriter for training the young 


to exactness in punctuation, spelling, and | _ 


phrasing. Besides they get accustomed to 
the machine so that when they enter the 
business world they are splendidly trained 
to use this great labor-saver, with which 
most of the writing in future will be done. 
For information in regard to the Caligraph, 
address the American Writing Machine 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 


© 

When returning home from labor, bodily 
or mentally fatigued, how welcome is a 
good cup of tea made from the excellent 
Amoy, Oolong, Congou, Japan, Young- 
Hyson, or other variety sold by the 
Great American Tea Co., 33 Vesey Street, 
N. Y. One pound of their tea goes farther 
than three pounds of trash. Their cus- 
tomers know this because when they have 
tried this company’s tea they almost inva- 
riably order again. 





Thousands 


Of doltars I spent trying 


to find a cure for Sale 

fa Kheum, which I had 

Sey, 13 «years. Physicians 

" said they never saw so 

SF, 4 severe a case. My legs, 

5 ig back and arms were cov- 

ered by the humor. I 

SJ began to take HOOD’S 

. 7a" = ARSAPARILLA, 
Mr.8.G. Derry. 114 the flesh became 
more healthy, the seres seem healed, the 
seales fe": off, I was soon able to give up ban- 
dages and crutches, ard a happy man I was.” 
8. G DERRY, 45 Bradford St., Providence, R. I. 
P cure liver ills, constipation, 
eee Baa” i and sick headache. Try them. 








BOVININE 


Is absorbed into the 
circulation almost  in- 
stantly. Beef teas and 
broths contain no nour- 
ishment whatever. 


In the Early Days 


of cod-liver 1 Eas 

oil its use< 

was limited - 
to easing> 
those far 
advanced in consumption. 
Science soon discovered in 
it the prevention and cure of 
consumption. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites of lime and soda 
has rendered the oil more 
effective, easy of digestion 
and pleasant to the taste. 
Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N. Y. All druggists, 
WIFE ‘You coir For THe money. 
$65.00 Im Singer 

















SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 


direct from our 
OXFORD MFG.CO., DEPT. E., Chicago, 





ays dg city tise ,gne 


ev 


Burnz Pronouncing Print. 


THE STEP BY STEP PRIMER. 
in the above print, 1s a Sel/-teaching Reader for 
children or adults. Its use will result in: 

ist. Clear articulatron. ad. Correct Pronun- 
ciation, 3d. A thorough knowledge of the ele- 
mentary sounds of the languace by teacher and 

upils, 4th. The time of learning to read reduced 
by one half. _ 

Commissioner W. T. Harris and many leading 
educators have exprest their decided approval of 
Pronouncing Print. 

The ‘‘ Hicts on Phenic Drill” greatly enhance 
the value of this Primer to teachers. 


Sent for 25 Cents. 


B. L. BELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


- 
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Magazines, 


——Harper's Magazine for October contains the 
first of Edwin Lord Weeks’ articles on the journey 
across Persia which he undertook last year with the 
late Theodore Child. The illustrations made by 
Mr. Weeks from his sketches are unusually at- 
tractive. In the same number of the magazine is 
an article by Carl Schurz on the ‘‘ Manifest Des- 
tiny” of the United States, and an entertaining 
description of ‘* Under-graduate Life at Oxford,” 
by Richard Harding Davis. 

—— The leading feature of Harper's Weekly for 
September 23, is the first half of a two-part serial 
by Charles Egbert Craddock, entitled ‘*The Moon- 
shiners at Hoho-heebee Falls, The attractive de- 
partment of Music and Drama, edited by Reginald 
De Koven, is resumed ; yachting receives a due 
share of attention in illustration and text, and T. 
de Thulstrup and W. A. Rogers contribute strik- 
ing full-page impressions of the World's fair. 


Poisoned by Scrofula 

Is the sad story of many lives made miserable 
through no fault of their wn. But there is a rem- 
edy for scrofula, whether hereditary or acquired. It 
is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which by its powerful effect 
on the blood, expels all trace of the disease and 
gives to the vital fluid t ogee and color of health. 
If you decide to take H ‘s Sarsaparilla do not ac- 
cept any substitute, 

The teacher, the superintendent, and the 
literary man ought to have a desk in which 
he can classify valuable papers and keep 
them from loss and harm. Some very 
handsome desks, and of sufficient variety 
to suit all needs, are made by the Amert- 
can Desk and Seating Co., 70 Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago. Their special cash offer in- 
cludes desks ranging in price from $12.50 
to $26. They have numerous drawers, 


pigeon holes, and other compartments, and |- 


so far as workmanship is concerned are 
handsome and substantial. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. ra "8 SOOTHING pense pes been used for over 


FIFTY A: MILLIONS 
CHILDREN WHI 
SOOTHES the © Cc 


—_ remedy for DIARRE nD 

every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Rta ” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a 

The Prang Educational Company, Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago, have now 
ready a teachers’ handbook of “ Paper 
Folding and Cutting,” by Katherine M. 
Ball, of Chicago, especially adapted to kin- 
dergartens and public schools. Miss Ball's 
wide experience in the school-room, the 
originality of her ideas in regard to the 
construction of plane geometric figures, 
and the clear and practical way in which 
she gives descriptions and directions, make 
the little book one of great interest and 
value to all kindergartners and progressive 
school teachers, 





——The Century Co. has bought well nigh the 
complete literary ‘‘out-put” of Mark Twain during 
his year of residence abroad, and both 7he Cen- 
tury and St Nicholas will have serial stories by 
this popular humorist among the attractions of the 
new year. For Zhe Century he has written a 
novel which is said to abound with humorous and 
dramatic incident, and in some chapters to. be a 
revelation of tragic power. Its plot includes a 
most ingenious employment of science in the de- 
tection of crime, t is called *‘ Puddr’head Wil- 
son,” and like ** Huckleberry Finn” and ‘‘Tom 
Sawyer” is a story of a Mississippi steamboat 
town. For the boy and girl readers of St. Nicho- 
‘as he has written ‘‘Tom Sawyer Abroad,” being 
the adventures of Tom Sawyer, accompanied by 
Huckleberry Finn and the negro ‘* Jim,” in the 
Eastern Hemisphere,—which is not reached in the 
ordinary way, but accidentally, as it were, and ina 
flying-machine, 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano Eveventx Srreer, 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the ty aolenged oer r 
moderate prices. It has been recently en 
handsome addition that doubles its former capa pt & 
The new Dining Room is one of the fi ns 
of Colonial Decoration in this cannons Within a 
radious of a few biocks from the hotel are all the 
educational put lishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 


DRY GoopDs. 


Silks. 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR. 





A special feature this week will be 
an importation of light and deli- 
cately tinted grounds with Satin 
Barre. They are eminently : uited 
for Bridesmaids and for Party 
Dresses. The price is $1.25 a yard, 

In Black Sitks, at $1.50 a yard, 
we make a special offering ; eight 


of the best makes are represented, 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ Iitrn STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


RY TRIOQPH ROUS 
HAIR A SKIN. 


An elegant Cressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
~) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y 


DEAF S38. 2.740. noises. cunen 


Sater beck of pret 
aly by F.Hucon, 056 Deep, M NY. Mi ustor beak of 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES.”= relief 
KIDDER'S Price 35 cts THMAa. 
‘y mail. Stowell & Co. 
. e: 


arlestown, Mass. 






















The live reader of this paper usually writes several 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers .d 
mentions it every time. 





present books er 
Note the wide variety. The suc- 
eessful teacher reads these pages with the desire of 
learning mere aout them, to see if some will not 
be of benefit to him; and therefore writes, mention- 
ing this paper ; this is due the publishers. 


Every one ot our advertisers 
goods of value. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 











CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Pilates. .- 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
: VT. aires the most acourass 
construction 


orkmanship. ‘ABLISHED 
Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St, HY 
OUR NEW 


Columbian 
Catalogue 


of all the Books and Aids in 
teaching is now ready care- 
fully revised to date. Every 
new book is listed properly 
classified. Over 200 appear 
that were not in the last 
edition. It is more than a 
catalogue—it is a reliable 
guide that no 


Normal School, 

Superintendent, 
Principal, 

or Live Teacher 











all 


can afford to do without. 
Sent free if asked for. It’s 
too valuable and too costly 
to send broadcast. Wehave 
every book listed (and many 
more) in stock at best rates 
to teachers. 


B. L. Kellogg & Co 


6: E. Ninth St., 
ty NEW YORK. 








*VUES WED 


8OG0800 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY 


















Rau LADIE 


BY, — #4 hy ‘Bensquarters in Coited Statee 
for Fine Teas. One — ei go fartoer than 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ pationa! reputation for se.ling 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TBA CO.,.0.Box2s0. 81 & 88 Vesey St., N.Y. 


GET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER 
THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODSs 


If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 34)bs. Fine 
Tea ait receipt + $2 = — = — — iume gives 
wayw orders and upwards. os trao 

Mest the next t China Tea Sete and Lampe 
with. $i0. ss 15, and foe comnts in’ —< our excellent New ee 
Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Shaw 3 Re, , English Breakfast 

Japan, Impe Young 8un Sup Chop ep 

- Mixed. Good m 


of our tea will three 
poust @ pase Good 
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Renton’s Outlines of English Literature. 


Introduced at the Mass. Institute of Technology. 
$1.00 NET. 


MINTO’S LOGIC, Introduced at Yale. 


$1.25 NET. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., New York City. 


1D? not begin the new school year without introducing some of our 





new and popular text-books. HALE’S STORIES FOR 

CHILDREN will be sure to please all the little ones of the third 

and fourth year grades. Dr. Lowell's tale of the search for the Golden 

Fleece is told in the most fascinating ‘manner and will interest the old as 

well as the young. 

Our best books are too many to be enumerated here. Our latest 

Catalogue, or Special Price List, or a proposition for introduction and ex- 
change will be sent on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


Paper Folding and Cutting. 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready a teachers’ handbook of Paper 
Folding and Cutting, by KATHERINE M. Bai, of Chicago, especially adapted to 
Kindergartens and Public Schools. , 








Miss Ball's wide experience in the school-room, the originality of her ideas in regard 
to the construction of plane geometric figures, and the clear and practical way in which 
she gives descriptions and directions, make the little book one of great interest and value 
to all kindegartners and progressive public school teachers. 


Price, 25 Cents, by mail. Orders will be promptly filled by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COTPIPANY, 


646 Washington Street, BOSTON. 47. East Tenth Street, NEW YORK. 
oo 151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Ciark’s ‘‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 
“We doamissto spend seven oe Sant FT eehicnetelly scraping together so much miserable Latin and 

@reek it be otherwise a in one year. ”’—MILTox. 

: Cesar, Cteero, 3 P Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gespel af St. John, and 
ret rara's Hractael snd Tropremise Laie Srunsnar”agaptod tothe Tnterlinear Series of classes, and to 


to teachers for examination, 
Speakers, Frost’s American 





, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


. 
’s French ete. 
‘rien asks cae cf eal Mantinantd Pies. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


PARALLEL EDITION of the CLASSICS 





Consisting of the Originals and Translations arran 
1. The First Four Books of Cesre’s Commenteries. 


2. The First Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 
3. Select Orations of Cicero. y mail, $1.00. 


Special Offer.—‘lo any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books, by mail 


postpaid. A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New York. 


[JMVERSITY PUBLISHING G0.,} The BENN PITMAN System 


Of Phonography, as taught to hundreds of pugie at 
Educational Publish ers, the famous Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, by N. P. 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK, 


Herrcey, the well known Stenographer, may now 
Please = for catalogue and price list. 


on opposite 


ach "Smo. 





be obtained. . Lessons definite and uniform; pecu- 
orrespondence solicited. 


liarly adapted for class and selt instruction. In lesson 
sheets, $1.00; book form, $1.25. Sample copi-s, half 
‘* PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
KINDERGARTNERS.” i220" cr" &: 


price ; examination copy to teachers, Free. Address; 
L. H. BIGLOW COMPANY, Publishers, 
33 Union Square, New York. 
SHORTHAND. 

Gracory, of St. The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 

Louis, is just what the name pee mc ha book filled | struction in shorthand in the United States, that the 
with valuable suggestions and embracing a connected | system mainly followed is that ot ISAAC PITMAN,” 
a for forty weeks’ work, together with talks,| “The Phonographic Teacher” (15e.) and 
stories, and illustrations w e it by far the | “Manual” (40c.) oa receipt of price. Adopted by 
most desisable reference book yet pub-.ished in the | the New York Buard of Education. Alphabet free. 
i terest of kindergarten work. For sale by IRAAC EIT AY & SONS, 33 Union Square, 
EDW. P. WEST, 1912 E. Grand Av., St. Louts, Mo. i toe aie hols . 
Price $3 00 per Copy. Special terms for clubs TAKS Lessous (day oe orening) ot Smt 


of five, Send for circular containing synopsis. Metro on, hy meet Circulars free 








1893 says: ‘** It will be seen from the statistics of in- 





MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing taterest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especially in the work of the 
many public and private schools, we desire to cal! 
the attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 


General Nores. TRAINING FOR “ TELLING BY EaR,” 
by W. G. McNaveut. A PLEA FoR THE USE OF THE 
STAFF NOTATION IN SCHOOLS, by S. M. CROSBIE, 
TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION IN PRACTICAL 
Instructions to H. M. Inspectors. Lospon SunDaYy 
SCHOOL SocreTy’s CONCERT. MUSIC (in both Nota 
TIONS). “‘CHRISTMaS Time,” Two-part Song, By B. 
MANSELL Ramsey. “THE WassalL ie,” C t- 
mas Carol, arran for two Trebles. “THE 
iSTMAS TREE,” Unison Song, by 8. C. COOKE. 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
The music will also be sold separately, price sc 


USIC 


2 Specimen Copy will be sent free to teachers on 
application, 


Prce,s5 cents. Annual Subs-ription, including 


Postage, 50 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 East 17th Street, 
(3 doors from Broadway), NEW YORK. 








ae only Harmony book ever written, that can be 
readily understood by the average student. 


GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition, from the 
Composer's standpoint.) 


Clearer and more helpful than an wy | I have 
seen . ARTHUR FOOTE. 


A welcome relief from our present difficulties. 
Wo. H. SHerwoop. 


Invaluable to teachers and re. 
Mit LIEBLING. 


It will be eminently successful. 
CLaRENcE Eppy. 


Goodrich has solved the Grect petiom, 
B. MOLLENHAUER. 


Delight fully clear, Harrison WILp. 
Plainly expressed and easi‘y understdod. 
Jos. H. Grerines. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “MUSICAL ANALYSIS.” 
—PRICE, $2.00.— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinrati—New York—Chicago 


dd ANNUAL PATRIOTIC ELECTION 


will be held in the 21-schools of the Children’s 
Aid Society of New York City, 


November 6, 1893. 641 | children will vote 
whether they will salute the Na.ional flag for 
another year or not. 


Senp For ExpLanatrory Oircucars. 


Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 38 E. 22d St, N.Y. 
STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 


If you are a beginner, get the new method 
‘*French, with or without a Master."" 1 vol. 
$1.00. If you know some French subscribe to ‘*‘ Le 
Francais” —— per year). A French monthly maga- 
zine, containing annotated comedies, novels, sketches, 
&c., also exercises which are corrected free of charge. 
Difficulties explained. Each subscriber becomes a 
student, by correspondence, cf the Berlitz School of 
Languages, (One sample copy free.) 

Beruitz & Co., MADISON SQUARE, N. Y. 


Mass., Boston, 162 Boylston St. 


HELEN F. BLANEY, Director. 


Union Institute of Arts. 


For Fine and Industrial Art Education. Also 
Normal! Art Lessons, for Public or Private 
Schools, given by mail—Circulars. 


Do you Teach Drawing? *orintroduction. 


Then a should subscribe for THE ART STU- 
DENT. Second year begins with Oct. No. 12 Nos., 
Vols. 1 and 2 reat sent, postpaid, for $1.%'. Bound, 
1.7%. ERNEST KNAUFFT, Director, The Chautauqua 
lety of Fine Arts, Editor, 142 W. 23d St, New York. 

















Do you teach “Current Events” in your school ? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Timms, Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 








